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A  COUNTRY  LAWYER. 

A  country  Law7er !  and  what  has  he  to  say  for  himself?  Why,  very  lit¬ 
tle  in  his  own  favor,  I  fear,  if  he  tell  the  truth  : — still  he  will  l)e  allowed  the 
privilege,  I  trust,  of  adding  a  groan  to  the  great  noise  of  complaints  that  is 
forever  and  ever  going  up  from  Earth  to  Heaven. 

‘  1  wish,’  says  one,  ‘that  I  could  pass  along  through  life  as  you  do,  nothing 
in  the  world  to  trouble  you,  and  only  to  sit  here  all  the  day  long  and  take 
comfort.’ 

Comfort !  a  country  Lawyer  and  be  comfortalde !  you  know  nothing 
^  about  the  matter ; — you  might  as  well  envy  a  man  on  a  tread  iiii!l,  or  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Presidency. 

‘  Why  do  you  sit  cooped  up  here  this  pleasant  day  ?’  says  another,  ‘  how 
can  you  stay  in  this  gloomy  hole  you  call  an  office  while  all  the  world  Is  out 
in  the  pure,  fresh  air,  with  the  wann  blood  dancing  through  their  veins,  and 
every  nerve  and  muscle  quivering  with  excitement  ?’ 

‘  Because,  bang  it,  if  I  leave  my  office,  business  will  leave  me.’ 

‘  Well,  but  you  say  you  hav  n’t  had  a  client  these  six  w’eeks,  and  you  will 
hardly  lose  business  if  you  have  none.’ 

‘  Verj"  true,  your  argument  is  conclusive, — but  still,  I  can’t  get  out  for  bu¬ 
siness  may  come,  and  I  must  keep  my  law-trap  always  set  to  catch  any 
chance  prey  that  may  be  wandering  about.’ 

‘  And,  I  suppose,  if  you  have  plerty  of  business,  you  feel  obliged  to  stay  at 
home  and  attend  to  it* 

‘  Certainly.’ 

‘  Then  rain  or  shine,  with  plenty  to  do  or  none  at  all,  it  is  the  sanie ;  you 
must  sit  brooding  here,  like  a  spider  in  his  web.’ 

‘  True  enough.  For  the  punishment  of  his  manifold  transgrcfsions,  the 
poor  country  lawyer  must  keep  travelling  along  in  his  tread-mill  whether 
there  is  any  grist  to  be  ground  or  not.  Oh,  the  tedious,  tedious  hours  that 
have  dragged  them8<dves  away  while  I  have  been  WTUidering  about  from 
side  to  side  of  this  little  tenement  till  I  became  almost  maddened  with  the 
bitterness  of  my  thoughts, — with  utter  loathing  of  my  situation.’ 

‘  Well,  but  why  dont  you  rea<l  ?* 
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*  Read ! — Wliat  can  a  man  find  to  read  in  a  country  village  ?  once  in  an 
age  a  stray  nrwspnf»cr  comes  in  his  way,  but  as  for  any  ‘  comfort’  to  lx?  de- 
rive<l  from  siicli  n'ading  as  that,  you  might  ns  w'cll  look  to  a  ncwspajier  for 
infiiniintion  or  the  truth.’ 

*  ^'our  Ia\v-l)ooks’ - 

*  Cm  bono  ?  Shall  I  make  a  writ  any  better  if  I  should  read  all  the  books 
j»erched  upon  that  little  shelf  Ix'side  the  looking  glass  ? — and  as  for  any  oth¬ 
er  kind  of  business,  a  country  lawyer  never  gets  a  ii*action  of  it every 
l>ody  goes  to  your  city  practitioners  for  that.  I  forget, — we  sometimes  have 
a  cfiange  in  the  fonn  of  a  case  l)efore  some  of  our  learned  Justices  of  the 
Peace; — a  kind  of  cattle  that  our  Governor  and  his  Council  tuni  out  at  five 
dollars  a  head.’ 

‘  That’s  tlie  Lawyers’ primary  school ; — the  nursery'  where  you  begin  to 
creep,  that  in  time  you  may  walk  erect.’ 

*  A  fine  primary  school. — A  little  neighlK)rly  quarrel  is  hatched,  and  the 
bantling  is  forced  upon  your  hands  ; — you  must  take  it, — dirty  though  it  may 
In',  or  starve  ;  for  a  |K?ace-niaking  Lawyer  never  pros|)cred  yet  and  never 
will.  People  hire  you  to  quarrel  for  them,  as  men  hire  soldiers  to  fight  for 
them,  and  if  you  attempt  to  solder  up  a  quarrel  you  are  digging  your  own 
grave.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  the  IxuUling  is  put  into  your  hands,  and  though 
at  first  it  may  Ikj  so  small  that  you  can  hardly  see  it,  you  toss  it,  and  dandle 
it,  and  nurs<i  it  till  it  has  growm  up  into  a  monster,  and  the  whole  neighbor¬ 
hood  are  l(M>king  this  way  and  that  at  it,  examining  hand  discussing  it,  ev¬ 
ery’  one  taking  a  part  in  it  and  interesting  himself  about  it,  till  they  are  all 
really  to  go  together  liy  the  cars.  All  this  time  you  sit  and  rub  your  hands 
and  sf;cretly  chuckle  over  the  dust  you  have  raised.  Then  we  all  gcttogelh-' 
er  l>efore  some  Justice  and  my  friend  over  the  way  (you  can  see  his  name 
over  the  door  with  ‘  Attorney  at  Law’  in  flaring  capitals)  is  called  in  to 
adopt  the  other  side  of  the  quam*l,  (and  he  will  be  ready  to  do  it,  no  doubt  of 
that)  and  the  matter  is  in  a  fine  train  for  l)eing  settled.  And  now  you  stuff 
his  Honor,  the  Justice,  with  soft  wortls, — and  batter  your  opponent  with 
hani  words, — all  in  the  way  of  business,  you  know, —  till  ‘his  Honor’  loses 
his  wits,—  the  Law'y  ers  their  tem|>er, — one  of  the  clients  his  case,  and  both 
llieir  money'.  And  this  you  call  a  primary’  school !’ 

‘  A  tempting  picture,  tnily,  of  your  school.  But  you  mention  your  neigh- 
l»or  over  the  way ; — you  must  have  many  a  heaily  laugh  together  while 
talking  over  these  mighty  contests  you  have  descril)ed  ; — counting  the  gains 
and  recounting  the  incidents  of  tlie  battle.’ 

‘  Mistaken  again.  If  two  of  a  trade  cannot  agree,  neither  can  two  of  a 
profession.  Is  n’t  it  a  part  of  our  business  to  thnist  shaiq)  and  fiist  at  each 
other  whenever  we  meet  and  wounds  do  not  always  heal  as  soon  as  inflicted. 
I  watch  his  door  narrowly  day  after  day  to  see  who  arc  his  clients,  and 
whenever  he  puts  money  in  his  pocket,  I  feel  as  if  he  were  taking  the  same 
amount  from  mine  ;  and  he  docs  the  same  by,  and  feels  the  same  towards 
me.  You  see  we  are  thus  finely  disjtoscd  to  close  communion.  The  less 
we  eitlier  of  us  see  of  the  other,  the  better ; — we  want  no  other  intercourse 
than  is  affordeil  by  meetuig  each  other  in  a  Justice  court  w  ith  a  table  be¬ 
tween  ua’ 
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‘You  look  at  the  gloomy  sule  of  the  picture  ; — there  must  be  some  bright¬ 
er  tints — some  more  alluring  scenes  in  the  l>ack  ground,  or  we  should  not 
see  so  many  entering  ui)on  the  profession.’ 

‘  There  is  no  other  side  to  the  picture  than  the  gloomy.  There  is  nothing 
comfortable,  )>leasant  or  desirable  about  the  situation  of  a  Lawyer  and  the 
only  reason  why  the  j)rofession  is  so  much  crowded  is,  that,  w  ith  all  our  rc- 
jMihlicanisni,  we,  every  one  of  us,  wish  to  Ik'  almve  our  neighl)ors,  and  as  a 
lawyer  does  no  work,  wears  l)etter  clothes  and  has  cleaner  hands  (I  mean 
literally,  not  figuratively)  than  most  of  his  ncighliors,  he  is  considered,  by  ' 
those  whose  minds  can  reach  no  farther  than  externals,  as  rather  above  tlio 
rest  of  the  w’orld.’ 

‘  But  then  there  is  one  advantage  which,  in  the  minds  of  some  at  least, 
w  ill  outweigh  all  these  troubles  you  have  so  feelingly  descrilied,— you  earn 
your  money  easier  than  most  people.’ 

‘  True,  w  hat  w  e  do  earn ;  but  from  whom  do  the  greater  part  of  our 
earnings  come  ? — from  the  poor,  the  verj^  poor ;  an<l  I  tell  you  that  no  Ijiw- 
)er,  w  ho  depends  upon  the  collecting  j)art  of  his  business  for  his  gains,  can 
ever  make  himself  rich  till  his  heart  becomes  harder  than  the  nether  mill¬ 
stone.  I  w'ould  leave  the  profc'ssion  to-morrow,  (or  this  cause  alone,  though 
I  l)oast  of  a  sensibility  no  more  delicate  than  that  which  ]x.‘rtains  to  most 
men,  if  I  could  enter  upon  any  other  which  would  afford  a  livelihood. 
•But  I  was  educated  for  this  profession,  or  rather  I  w'ent  to  school  for  it, — 
went  to  college  for  it, — fooled  aw'ay  three  years  afterwards  for  it  and  here  I 
am,  with  my  whole  soul  up  in  arms  against  it  and  yet  bound  to  it  till  death. 

I  feel  like  Sinbad  with  the  old  man  upon  his  shoulders,  I  cannot  shake  iny 
^burthen  off.  I  have  growTi  up  to  be  a  poor  Lawyer.  I  should  make 
a  w^orse  mechanic  or  merchant.  The  prosi)ect  before  me  is  far  from  entic¬ 
ing — despair  on  either  hand,  if  1  remain  in  the  situation  in  whicli  I  now  am 
I  shall  beat  myself  to  death  against  the  bars  of  my  cage, — If  I  leave  it,  I 
shall  die  of  starvation.  With  an  ambition  forever  goading  me  to  something 
higher  and  better,  I  am  doomed  to  a  sphere  of  action  that  a  dog  would 
scorn ; — with  a  heart  of  flesh  and  blood,  I  must  grind  out  a  miserable  liveli¬ 
hood  from  the  miseries  of  others.  I  feel  as  the  buried-alive  must  feel  W'hen 
he  first  wakes  from  his  trance  and  finds  himself  strong  and  warm,  with  all 
his  j)owers  fresh  and  vigorous,  yet  confined  in  his  narrow  house,  down  in 
the  cold  heavy  earth  with  no  room  to  move  a  limh  and  no  opj)ortunity  of 
making  the  least,  the  very  least  exertion  for  his  lil)eration.  If  one  in  that 
situation  can  be  comfortable,  then  can  a  country  Lawyer !’ 

‘Then  you  would  hardly  advise  a  friend  of  yours  to  enter  on  the  profes¬ 
sion  ?’ 

‘  Not  if  he  is  to  become  a  country  Lawy'cr,  and  his  object  is  comfort,  en¬ 
joyment  or  profit ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  he  will  attain  to  neither.  No !  rather 
let  him  educate  himself  for  a  chimney-sweep  or  a  politician,  or  even  a 
w  orse  calling  than  those  if  he  can  find  one,  though  tl  ere  is  none  know  n  to 
me  excepting  that  to  which  the  fates  have  bound  me  for  life.’  .  Pro  Se. 
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COMPLAINT  OF  THE  ROSE. 

Lines  written  after  having  read  the  translation  of  a  beautiful  Fable  of  Herder^s  entitled 
*  The  Rose.' 

The  breeze  is  fragrant :  Flowers  bloom  here  ; 

Sweet  odors  fill  the  air, 

Who  is  there,  would  not  linger  near 
A  spot  so  gay  and  fair. 

O !  garden,  garden,  gay  art  thou; 

How  fair  at  evening  hours  ! 

Dear  hours  !  O  !  then,  as  I  do  now, 

1  'd  stray  amid  thy  flowers. 

Sweet  Flowers  !  how  beautiful  ye  are. 

And  yet  ye  too  must  die. 

Your  leaves  will  scatter  near  and  far — 

On  all  the  ground  will  lie. 

And  see  the  Rose  too.  Queen  of  Flowers, 

That  bloomed  so  bright  and  red ; 

Ah  !  blighting  comes  ere  many  hours. 

And  leaves  her  with  the  dead. 

But  hark  !  her  moan  comes  on  the  wind— 

It  falls  upon  my  ear ; 

Listen,  my  soul, — instruction  find, 

Learn  blighting  *8  ever  near. 

*  All  flowers  around — I  see  them  die ; 

Their  life ’s  as  short  as  mine  ; 

They  bloom,  they  fade,  all  pale  they  lie, 

And  earth  becomes  their  shrine. 

Yet  as  I  listen  to  your  song. 

Ungrateful  man  !  ye  sing 

*  Alas  !  the  Rose,  it  stays  not  long. 

It  flies  with  swiftest  wing.* 

’Tis  true,  on  earth  my  hours  are  few ; 

1  perish  with  the  day : 

1  bloom,  I  fade, — I  know  I  do— 

I  cannot  always  stay.’ 

*  Grieve  not,  sweet  one  !*  a  maiden  replied 

A  maiden  standing  near, 

*  Our  song  in  aflection  is  dyed — 

Love  it  brings  to  thy  ear.  ' 

Flowers  wither— such  is  their  fate — 

But  thee,  their  lovely  queen, 

We  *d  have  bloom  early  and  late, 

In  beauty  ever  seen. 
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Our  joySf  too — they  perish,  alas ! 

Beauty  lives  but  an  hour  ; 

Hopes  linger  not,  quickly  they  pass ; 

They  wither  like  thy  flower. 

Since,  then,  our  fate  we  mourn  in  song, 

O  !  let  us  ever  sing 
*  Alas  !  the  rose,  it  stays  not  long — 

It  flics  with  swiftest  wing !’  ” 

S.  V. 


A  PHILOSOPHICAL  DISQUISITION  ON  THE  TRUE  VALUE 

OF  MONEY. 

BV  SALMAGUNDUS,  Graduate  at  Brazen  JVose  College. 

The  greatest  blessings  are  tliose  of  the  commonest  occurrence  and  arc 
therefore  the  least  esteemed.  Those  facilities  which  Nature  daily  presents 
to  us  for  carrj’ing  on  the  ordinary  operations  of  life  we  are  apt  to  esteem 
but  lightly,  and  on  account  of  their  habitual  occurrence  to  regard  rather  as 
matters  of  course  than  matters  of  privilege.  Now  I  fear  that  though  some 
demented  persons  do  overrate  the  excellence  of  money,  whereby  covetous¬ 
ness  hath  come  into  exceeding  ill  repute,  yet  many  do  underrate  its  worth 
and  ascribe  not  to  it  that  true  middle  and  average  value  which  is  the  proj>er 
scale  of  its  merits.  I  am  therefore  induced  to  compose  an  epistle  laudatory, 
with  some  remarks  explaining  the  true  nature  of  tliose  much  misrepresented 
worthies — those  silent  but  faithful  friends  who  are  always  most  aflectionate 
in  time  of  need, — who  never  discommode  us  with  advice,  but  plead  with  an 
elegant  taciturnity  when  we  are  immersed  in  mundane  ti'oubles — those  no 
less  common  but  too  often  disregarded  things,  Dollars  and  Cents. 

Dollars  and  Cents !  Reader ! — ^there  is  more  virtue  in  them  than  thou  art 
now  prepared  to  confess.  In  the  magnitude  of  thy  cerebral  shallowness 
thou  perhaps  regarded  them  as  only  insignificant  pieces  of  metal  dug  from 
the  dark  and  dingy  mine,  and  deriving  their  worth  from  an  arbitrary  value 
placed  on  them  by  merchants  and  money  changers.  But  reader,  gentle 
reader,  if  that  be  thine  opinion,  egregiously  art  thou  mistaken.  They  {los- 
sess  a  substantial,  inher(?nt  value  as  I  can  most  indubitably  demonstrate. 
But  as  I  am  a  member  of  a  new  and  extensive  class  of  Philosophers  who 
disregard  the  rules  of  Common  sense  and  substitute  speculation  and  con¬ 
jecture  for  oli8er>’ation  of  facts,  I  shall  at  times  reason  in  verse  and  demon¬ 
strate  in  poetry.  Hence  in  displaying  the  value  and  importance  of  money, 
I  shall  discourse  os  follows : 

How  beautiful  to  the  miseFs  eye. 

Glitters  the  large  Doubloon  or  smaller  Guinea  ! 

Nor  sunset  hues  nor  rainbow  tints  show  aught 
To  him  so  radiant  as  these.  How  sweetly 
On  his  ravished  ear  strikes  the  loud  chink 
Of  shining  Dollars  and  the  chime  of  Cents  ! 
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Not  the  sound  of  Pa^nini's  viul 
Nor  dulcet  music  of  the  etherial  spheres^ 

*  Can  so  enchant  his  scmses.  Beauty  he  sees 

In  all  their  colors,  from  the  brown  copper 
To  the  rich  golden  yellow,  and  melody 
Harmonious  hears  in  their  sonorous 
Ginglings. 

Now  are  not  their  colors  and  sounds  their  own  ?  And  Ijave  they  not 
ther«?fore  an  original  inherent  value  ? 

Wherefore  are  such  acres  of  jwiiK'r  employed,  such  oceans  of  ink  con¬ 
sumed,  such  nuniljerless  volumes  disgorged  from  the  hurdened  press  except 
to  gratify  the  inordinate  craving  for  Dollars  and  Cents  ?  The  |)oor  half 
starved  child  of  Genius  (yclept  an  author,)  must  have  his  living  in  this  self¬ 
ish  world  and  sulNtistence  cannot  Ikj  j»rocured  without  the  aid  of  that  powerful 
friend  money.  The  author  there  ransacks  his  bruins  for  new  thoughts — 
w'rites  them  on  pa|>er  an<l  sells  them  to  the  Publisher,  who,  being  a  man  of 
business  and  desirous  to  make  money,  soon  transforms  the  manuscripts  into 
a  Novel  or  some  other  popular  work,  and  advertises  that  he  will  deliver  it  to 
*his  friends  ami  the  public  in  general,’  for  what  the  lawyers  call  ‘a  valuuble 
consideration.’  Thus  the  author  writes — the  printer  works — and  the  |)ub- 
lishcT  advertises  for  the  sake  of  a  few — Dollars  and  Cents.  Tlie  merchant 
rises  early — labors  late — sc'iuls  his  ship  across  the  trackless  ocean — expects 
%vith  anxious  mind  the  latest  news — trembles  at  every  storm — watches  the 
fluctuations  of  tnule — with  the  sole  desire  of  adding  a  little  more  to  his  al- 
n‘ady  massive  heap  of  Dollars  and  Cents,  The  politician  professes  to  be 
guided  by  honorable  intentions  and  patriotic  views.  But  cgregiously  art 
thou  mistaken  if  thou  l)elievest  his  professions.  He  is  in  fact  seeking  for  a 
g<MMl  lucrative  oflice  that  has  a  salary’  attached  to  it  of  some  thousands  of 
Ihdhcrs  and  Cents,  The  I.awyer  talks — and  the  Doctor  physicks,  but  neither 
will  act  without  their  fee  in  so  many  hard  Dollars  and  Cents,  Even  the 
pi<»us  minister  will  not  discharge  his  sacred  functions  without  a  salary  of 
Didlars  and  Cents, 

But  why  should  w’e  collect  such  large  Libraries — wliy  publish  so  many 
newspapers,  when  by  a  little  exercise  of  imagination  and  ingenuity,  hard 
money  may  he  used  as  a  comi)etent  substitute  for  all  these  ?  I  liave  a  friend 
who  makes  a  novel  but  commendable  use  of  his  money.  He  ow  ns  no  Libra¬ 
ry — he  takes  no  news|mf)er,  but  as  he  has  declared  to  me,  reads  no  other 
lM»ok than  an  American  Dollar!  ‘Do  1  wish’  says  he, ‘to  contemplate  the  form 
of  the  earth — or  rising  to  higher  stdyects  consider  the  nature  of  the  planets — 
the  moon  or  the  stars  ?  I  look  tft  my  Dollar  and  think  they,  like  that,  are 
round.  1  Indiold  the  twenty-four  stars  that  partiidly  surround  the  coin  and 
think  immediately  of  the  milky  W’ay.  Then,  by  natural  suggestions,  con¬ 
tinue  to  pursue  my  astronomical  and  geographical  rcllections.  Again  I  look 
at  my  Dollar.  I  ob8er\’e  its  lustre — 1  recollect  its  nature  and  the  ore  from 
which  by  fier}'  process  it  has  l)een  extracted.  By  the  Laws  of  Mental  Asso-  ' 
ciation,  my  mind  is  Ie<l  to  reflect  on  the  discoveries  of  chemists  and  the  more 
ignoble  but  not  less  useful  labors  of  Miners.  Once  more  my  eye  rests  on 
llie  shining  surface  of  my  beloved  Dollar.  Do  I  w’ish  to  kindle  in  my  bosom 
the  suhlimett  feelings  of  Lihern-  and  rntriotisrn  ?  There  I  l>ehold  tho 
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glorious  vit^ge  of  Freedom’s  Croddess  herself.  And  there,  loo,  I  see  our  na¬ 
tional  emblem — the  noble  bird,  the  fierce  and  bold  eagle.  In  the  lettering 
of  the  coin,  I  can  perceive  an  instance  of  the  wonderful  advantages  which 
the  invention  of  Printing  has  liestowed  upon  mankind.’ 

Another  of  my  friends  makes  a  ditlerent  hut  no  less  commendable  use  of 
his  money.  He  Uiros  a  hole  in  a  small  silver  coin  and  snspends  it  from  the 
neck  of  his  infant. children.  Adminible  ex|)edient !  Philosophy  mingled 
with  amusement !  The  child  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  value  of  money 
when  he  arrives  at  maturt'r  years.  Far  dearer  than  literature,  or  books,  or 
even  morality — will  he  esteem  it  liccausc  it  is  placed  in  his  hands  long  l>e- 
forc  hq  receives  the  Spelling  book  or  Primer.  He  cannot  fail  to  know  its 
supereminence  because  he  sees  that  all  his  playthings  and  sugar  plums  can  only 
be  purchased  by  one  of  the  little  shining  pieces  that  hangs  from  his  neck. 
Wherefon*  I  do  commend  this  practice  to  those  parents  who  are  anxious  to 
train  up  their  children  in  that  most  noble — most  excellent — most  desirable 
science  of  the  Art  of  acipiiring  money.  Without  detailing  all  the  various 
uses  to  which  money  may  be  applied,  I  may  ask  finally  what  may  not  be 
done  with  the  aid  of  Dol!ai*s  and  Cents  ? 

lie  cheerful,  then,  disconsolate  sons  of  Mammon  !  It  is  only  ignorance  and 
prejudice  that  have  thus  long  oliscurcd  your  virtues.  The  world  is  growing 
wiser  and  cannot  fail  to  observe  your  transcendant  excellence.  Go  on  your 
plodding  ways  piling  c('nt  upon  cent,  and  Dollar  upon  Dollar,  Your  merits 
will  soon  become  resplendent  as  the  golden  eagle  newly  drojiped  from  the 
mint.  The  great  Salmagundus,  learned  in  Alchemy,  has  taken  up  his  |>cn  in 
voiir  defence.  Dv  musical  rli vines  and  infallible  logic  he  has  demon>tratcd 
the  justness  of  your  pursuits.  A  brighter  day  will  now  dawn  upon  you,  and 
where  you  have  dealt  in  copper,  you  shall  make  exchanges  in  gold. 


DOWN  EAST. 


One  cannot  have  resided  any  length  of  time  in  Massachusetts  without  no¬ 
ticing  the  cpicer,  and  sometimes  laughable  ideas  that  these  people  entertain  of 
‘Down  East,’  and  its  inhabitants.  With  all  due  reverence  to  their  knowledge 
of  Geography,  ami  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  neighbors,  they  gener¬ 
ally  consider  ‘Down  East’  to  lx?  a  cold,  barren,  uncultivated  region,  a  kind  of 
end  of  the  world,  a  |>erfect  “  ultima  thule”  of  every  thing  like  civilization — 
inhabited  by  a  heathenish,  gambling,  guessing  race,  without  manners,  with¬ 
out  laws,  and  without  hospitality.  Such,  at  least,  were  the  ideas  of  the  place 
and  its  inhabitants,  that  were  early  taught  me  with  the  catechism,  and  which 
I  hekl  to  be  equally  true  with  it,  until  my  late  visit  here  comjK*lled  me  to 
change  my  opinion.  I  will  not  stop  to  give  you  a  minute  description  of  the 
l)eautiful  city  of  Portland,  or  the  pleasant  village  of  Ilrunswick,  where  even 
these  l>arbarians,  as  you  sup|)oscd  them,  have  a  flourishing  college — neither 
will  I  give  you  an  account  of  those  grow  ing  towns  on  the  Kennebec,  Gardin- 
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cr,  Ilallowell,  and  AVfgusta— nor  will'I  suffer  you  to  take  breath  andfgaze  at 
the  rising  star  in  the  East,  the  city  of  Bangor — no*none'of  these,  but  mind 
I’ve  got  you  fairly  on  the  road  with  me — we’U’doJallJtlie  ancienf philosophers 
never  could  (hut  what  the  Yankees,  by  'dinf  of  steam-boats^and  rail-roads, 
have  come  shockingly  near  to)  viz.  annihilate  time  and  space  and  at  once 

arrive  at  my  uncle  P’s.  in  the  to>vn  of - ,  about  twenty  five  miles  the  other 

way  from  *  Down  East.* 

My  Encle  Is  one  of  the  Simon  Pures — the  cream  of  the  first  skimming — a 
man,  who,  had  he  lived  a  neighljor  to  I^ot,  Sodom  wouldjiave  yet”  been 
standing — a  real  joke-cracking,  laughter-loving,  jolly  ftu-mer  as'ever  swung 
an  axe — the  first  half  century  of  whose  life  wasjspennn  dr\'  knocks  and  hard 
rubs — but  having  now  become  independent  of  the  world  around  him,  he  has 
settled  down  on  a  fine  farm,  and  is  passing  the  evening  of  his  days  in  comfort 
and  happiness  with  a  beloved  wife.  In  speaking  of  his  family  I  must  not 
forget  to  mention  two  important  items,  viz.  a  coiifde  of  buxom,  chcrr\'- 
che«?kcd  daughters,  his  only  children.  They  are  none  of  your  pale-faced, 
pumpkin  and  milk,  sickly-lookiiig  imps,  with  complexions  like  pig-weeds, 
raim^d  umler  the  sliade  of  a  cabbage  leaf— no  but  a  couple  of  smart,  active, 
healthy  girls  who  are  neither  ashamed  or  afraid  to  w  ork,  and  w  ho,  if  not  re¬ 
fined  by  elegant  affectation,  and  graced  with  city  coquetry,  possess  those  rarer 
commodities  of  unassuming  worth,  diffident  modi'sty  and  good  sense.  In 
this  pleasant  agreeable  family  with  good  fires,  good  houses,  good  sleighing 
and  good  every-tliing  that  could  make  one  enjoy  the  true  “otium  cum  dig- 
tiitate”  of  lifi‘,  I  have  pastwul  six  happy  weeks — and  it  is  in  this  quiet  little 
village  that  I  first  cxjjerienced  the  open-hearted  kindness — the  frank  polite¬ 
ness  and  the  roaring  good  cheer  of  the  Dowm  Easters.  Those  who,  like  my¬ 
self,  are  accustomed  to  live  pent  up  in  a  city,  w'ho  buy  wood  at  ten  dollars  a 
coni,  and  make  a  fire  w  ith  three  sticks  at  a  time,  may  well  talk  of  the  miseries 
of  winter,  but  here,  with  fires  that  would  cause  a  north-wester  to  blush  and 
hang  its  head — yes,  that  would  make  the  north  |>ole  feel  like  a  Ullow'  cj^ndlo 
in  Nebuchadnezzar’s  furnace,  little  is  said  of  such  mis<'ries. 

Think  not  that  my  time  is  8|>ent  without  its  amusements. — No,  the  people 
here  are  as  famous  for  their  frolicking  pro|)en8ities  as  for  kindness  and  gen¬ 
erosity.  For  instance  such  a  circumstance  as  the  follow  ing  not  only  takes 
the  rust  of  dull  care  off  of  one’s  mind,  but  is,  I  find,  a  man  ellous  preventative 
against  the  “  Blues” — a  mental  dis<'ase  which  the  most  learned  metaphysicians 
tliink  is  brought  on  by  the  mildew  of  trouble.  One  airy  eve  w  hen  it  w^as  so 
cold  that  one’s  tongue  wouid  adhere  to  his  teeth  as  quick  as  to  a  cold  iron — 

myself  and  cousins  set  off  to  Attend  a  party  at  neighlwr  L - ’s,  a  distance 

of  three  miles.  Our  ride  had  nothing  of  variety  in  it,  except  a  rather  uncer¬ 
emonious  discharge  of  cargo,  caused  by  the  horse’s  locomotive  propensity, 
bringing  him  in  contact  with  a  bank  of  snow,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
a  bcspilling — but  we  were  soon  righted  and  making  for^vard  with  the  velocity 
of  a  rail-road  car.  Unfortunately  we  arrived  a  little  too  early,  ns  the  evening 
light  was  not  yet  struck  up,  for  the  liquid  grease  had  that  moment  been  pour¬ 
ed  into  the  moulds  and  hung  into  the  water  pail  to  cool.  We  grouped  our 
way  through  a  long  entry  in  heathenish  darkness  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
a  w-bole  regiment  of  cats  and  dogs  who,  out  of  pure  civility,  seemed  to  va 
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cate  as  wo  entered,  and,  of  course,  met  us  in  the  passage.  We  at  length 
found  ourselves  in  the  broad  arena  of  a  large  kitchen,  but  still  in  darkness, 
though  from  the  8cam[>ering  w  e  judged  it  was  well  inhabited.  A  roaring 
fire,  being  immediately  kindled  by  Mrs.  L.  at  once  threw*  a  flood  of  light  on 
our  lienightcd  situation,  and  showed  the  ruddy  faces  of  some  half  a  dozen 
little  urchins,  w  ho  were  scattered  about  the  room. 

W  hilc  Mr.  L.  W’as  taking  care  of  our  horse  and  ^Frs.  preparing  tlie  lights 
for  the  best  room,  a  jiretty  girl  jmpped  her  head  out  of  the  bedroom  (and 
th’uiking  we  had  cleared  from  the  kitchen)  said,  ‘  inarm,  is  it  time  for  me  to 
put  on  my  blue  gown  now  tliey  begin  to  come  ?  is  it  ?  or  shall  1  get  down 
the  red  cups  and  sarcers  fii*st?  inarm  sliall  Jane  have  on  her  apron,  or  shan’t 
she  have  on  no  apron  ?  say,  shall  she  ?’  In  a  few*  moments  Mrs.  appeared 
and  conducted  us  into  anotlier  room,  and  tlien  assisted  tlie  trundle-bc<l  com¬ 
pany  who  were  at  the  toilet.  There  soon  liegan  to  l>e  a  general  gatherintr, 
and  slio  of  the  hluc  gown  acting  as  doorkeeper  ushered  them  in  one  after 
another.  As  the  party  w*ere  not  all  collected,  w*c  took  a  ruhlier  of  whist, 
and,  w  hile  at  it,  in  came  tlie  belle  of  the  w  hite  apron  with  a  w  aiter  of  fine 
ajiples  flanked  by  a  nohle  pitcher  of  cider. 

At  7,  w*c  adjourned  into  tlie  long  kitchen  for  the  dance;  now*  commenced 
the  ‘tug  of  war.’  I  looked  around  for  some  time  for  the  Knight  of  the  fid¬ 
dle-bow* — at  length  he  show  ed  himself.  He  was  a  long,  lean,  lank,  lantern- 
jaw*ed,  slahsidt'd  fellow,  with  a  long  handle  to  his  fiice,  and  resembled  the 
very  ghost  of  Ichahod  Crane.  His  dickey  had  w*oni  a  crease  into  his  ears, 
and  I  shuddered  every  time  he  tunied  his  head,  fearing  he  would  put  his 
eyes  out  against  the  comers  of  it.  His  waistcoat  had  jirolongcd  itself  sevc- 
nd  inches  lx?low’  his  coat — his  pantaloons  seemed  in  a  desjxjratc  struggle  to 
keep  w*ithin  speaking  distance  of  his  w*aistcoat,  and  at  the  same  time  to  hohl 
communion  w  ith  the  lops  of  his  stockings,  and  his  pumps  w'erc  so  lie-cover¬ 
ed  with  Day  3Iartiifs  best  that  they  would  have  made  a  complete  mirror. 

I  soon  learned  that  ‘like  a  singed  cat,’  he  was  not  to  be  judged  by  his  looks, 
for  the  moment  ho  commenced  his  scraping  of  hair  and  cat-gut,  like  an  Or¬ 
pheus,  jr.  he  sat  us  all  dancing.  The  time  now*  glided  rapidly  away  in  the 
merry  dance,  and  iu  all  those  good  old  fashioned  plays  which  our  city 
girls  so  seemingly  detest,  merely  because  they  arc  too  basliful  to  be  kissed,— 
excejit  behind  the  door. 

At  11,  W'c  were  invited  into  a  large  unfinished  room  which  was  wamied 
by  a  roaring  fire.  For  a  moment,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  this  move 
and  the  first  clew  I  got  at  the  mystery  was  the  sight  of  the  red  cups  and 
saucers,  and  judge  of  my  surprise,  when  I  saw  a  long  table  groaning  under 
all  the  luxuries  of  a  farmer’s  larder.  The  Fann-yard  had  lieen  laid  under  a 
heavy  contrihution.  Two  or  three  venerable  turkeys,  with  several  young 
warriors,  smoked  before  us.  The  right  and  left  were  fortified  with  pies  and 
puddings,  and  the  whole  clan  of  cakes  brought  up  tlie  rear.  Indeed  the  table 
would  have  tempted  that  everlasting-lifc-man-of-no-cating-mcmory— the  re¬ 
nowned  Graham.  As  all  felt  like  doing  it  ample  justice,  we  commenced  a 
most  vigorous  attack,  and  after  an  engagement  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
we  left  it  a  mere  wreck.  Being  now  fortified  with  a  mighty  meal,  once 
more  w’e  returned  to  shake  the  foot.  As  I  w’as  quietly  chatting  with  a  fair 
31 
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one  on  a  chest  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  room,  while  the  rest  of  the  compa¬ 
ny  joined  in  the  merrj’  dance,  ^Irs^  fearing  ‘  Lest  total  darkness  should  by 
right  regain  her  old  possession,’  came  up  to  us  a  skillet  of  hot  tallow 
and  politely  asked  us  to  rise  tliat  she  might  get  a  liall  of  wicking,  and  pre- 
I)are  for  anotiier  run  of  candles.  Tliis  I  took  for  a  broad  hint  that  we  had 
stayed  long  enough,  but  as  noue  of  the  rest  of  the  company  understood  it  as 
such,  I  detennined  to  see  the  end  of  the  fracas,  which  did  not  come  till  3 
in  the  mom — when  w’e  returned  home  well  pleased  with  the  adventure. 

All  our  city  could  not  raise  so  much  gentiine  sport — so  much  real  fnn,  as 
is  enjoyed  at  one  of  these  parties,  where  mirth  and  good  cheer  are  the  order 
of  the  evening.  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  your  joking  me  al)out  going  Down 
East  among  the  heathen, — if  so,  you  may  prepare  yourself  to  pay  another 
Id)  cents  for  a  letter  in  their  vindication. 

Day  Siatt.  A  Friox  to  Dowrt  East. 


AN  EXTRACT 

From  'The  Hopes  op  Faith/  — a  Manuscript  Poem 

BY  ISAAC  C.  PRAY,  JR. 

Where  is  thy  God  ?  the  unsoulcd  sceptic  cries, 

And  wanders  rashly  through  the  realm  of  Doubt  — 
There,  blinded  by  that  God,  in  vain,  he  flies 
To  find  a  cynosure  or  beacon  out 
For  guidance  sure  to  Heaven’s  celestial  route. 

How  fearful  is  his  path  —  liow  dark  his  way  ! 

He  hears  not —  cannot  hear  Earth’s  angel-shout. 
Though  all  her  instruments,  accordant,  play  ;  — 
Bewildered  —  lost  and  mad,  he  rushes  far  astray. 

O  could  he  look  with  an  unclouded  eye. 

Throughout  the  region  of  tlie  Universe, 

How  in  his  heart  would  spring  Love’s  promptings  high 
The  thoughts  of  God’s  great  works  tlierein  to  nurse  — 
To  free  himself  from  scepticism’s  curse  ! 

How  would  his  soul,  illuminant  with  joy. 

The  attributes  of  God  with  praise  rehearse 
And  Faitli’s  new  ho^s  his  energies  employ  — 

While  praising  should  not  tire,  nor  meditation  cloy. 

Who  can  appoint  a  limit  to  the  soul  — 

Can  tell  tlic  paths  which  it  alone  may  tread  — 

Can  show  the  might  which  may  its  power  control  — 

Or  follow  onward  whither  it  has  fled  ^ 

No  one  ’  —  for  unto  nothing  is  it  wed  ; 

Its  freedom  endless  is  and  unconhned. 

No  company  may  be  where  it  has  sped  — 

No  might  or  will  can  e’er  its  pinions  bind. 

For  God  alone  created  —  God,  the  central  Mind. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  Q.  OELXP  JR. 

NUMBER  ONE. 

^unquamne  rcponanu 

Juvenal. 

Phrenology  will  not  do  so  mucli  injury  in  the  world  after  all.  Thai 
must  be  a  poor  system  indceil,  from  which  nothing  good  ran  he  extracted. 
Bitter  must  he  the  elements  of  that  flower  from  which  the  busy  bee  ran  ob¬ 
tain  no  food.  And  this  bantling  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  though  it  has  turned 
the  heads  of  some  scores  of  men  and  boys  in  our  country — has  well  nigh 
crazed  the  girls— (heaven  preserve  them!) — and  frightened  rnetaiihysiciana 
out  of  their  wits,  will  yet  be  |)roductive  of  vast  good. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Phrenolo^cal  classification  of  the  mental  faculties^  is 
the  best  that  has  ever  been  made.  In  many  respects,  the  old  metaphysical 
systems  arc  ‘  confusion  worse  confounded  — they  arc  dark,  mystical  and  of¬ 
ten  unintelligible; — they  refine  upon  the  ‘  Essence  of  Things’ — ‘Abstract 
Idcas^ — ‘  Ultimate  Facts,’  et  id  omne  genus,  till  we  are  lost  in  the  mazes  of 
our  own  thoughts.  We  arc  told  of  a  ‘  Will’ — of  ‘Emotions’ — ‘Feelings’ — 
‘  Sentiments’ — these  are  all  very  prettily  written  about.  Authors  reason  very 
acutely  and  draw  logical  conclusions,  but  when  we  attempt  to  apply  their 
principles,  and  to  analyze  for  ourselves — when  we  endeavor  to  sec  with  our 
own  eyes,  and  touch  with  our  own  hands,  the  mental  faculties  they  describe, 
— alas!  like  the  ghosts  in  our  grandmother’s  talcs,  they  vanish 
‘  Ere  the  touch  of  hand  profane  !* 

Now  Phrenology  presents  something  more  practical — more  tangible — 
more  intelligil)le.  When  told  that  one  is  remaikable  for  Causality* — Com¬ 
parison  or  Firmness,  we  understand  Yvhat  is  meant — we  at  once  have 
an  idea  of  the  pci*son.  I  may  safely  appeal  to  all  acquainted  with  the  Phre¬ 
nological  nomenclature,  if  it  is  not  infinitely  easier  to  dcsci  Ibc  remarkable 
traits  by  it,  than  in  any  other  way.  One  stroke  with  a  Phrenological  pencil, 
will  give  a  more  coiTCct  idea  of  any  man’s  character,  than  a  month's  daub¬ 
ing  with  a  Metaphysical  brush. 

Another  l)enefit  derived  from  this  science, — if  indeed  it  be  a  science, — is, 
that  it  leads  men  to  self-examination.  There  is  nothing  like  Phrenology  for 
this.  Talk  with  a  man  for  years  about  his  character,  and  seldom  you  can 
lead  him  to  examine  for  himself.  But  tell  him  he  has  some  organ  inordi¬ 
nately  developed — let  him  put  his  hand  on  his  head  and  feel  a  hump — (ho 
Yvill  easily  find  one,  Yvhether  it  exists  or  not,)  and  you  at  once  lead  him  to  self- 
examination  ;  his  vanity  is  touched,  and  he  immediately  l>egins  to  trace  out 
the  connection  l)ctwecn  the  organ  and  the  faculty*  The  greater  the  dunce, 
the  more  bumps  will  he  be  sure  to  find,  and  the  more  pride  will  he  take  in 
the  examination  oft— himself ! 


Semper  ego  auditor  tanium  ? 

I. 


Gelrpiana. 

And  then  fuch  a  soother  of  our  varuty  is  this  same  Phrenology  !  It  tells 
us  the  ugliest  truths  with  the  least  fyossible  harshness.  A  man  will  sit  for 
hours,  ‘erectls  auribus,’  to  hear  that  he  has  ‘  prodigious  Firmness’ — ‘immod¬ 
erate  Destnicliveness,’ or  ‘monstrous  Acquisitiveness.’  lie  is  flattered, ab¬ 
solutely  flattered  with  the  idea  that  he  has  something  predominant.  But  tell 
him  in  so  many  words,  that  he  is  olistiiiato — ill-natured  or  miserly,  and  woe 
is  you,  if  he  be  a  strong  man  and  one  of  spirit ;  he  will  soon  raise  bumps  on 
your  o\Mi  cranium,  of  no  doubtful  character.  I  have  known  a  man  of  spir¬ 
it  calmly  discuss  for  hours  with  a  Phrenologist,  wdjtethcr  he  had  any  Self¬ 
esteem  or  Benevolence. 

And  the  ladies  too !  Alas,  for  him  who  tells  one  she  is  vain — arrogant,  or 
a — gourmand  !  But  say  she  has  large  ‘  Love  of  Approbation,’  or  large  ‘  Ali- 
mentiveness,’  and  she  will  smile  on  you  more  sweetly  than  ever.  Moreover 
where  this  saVnee  is  known,  you  may  talk  of  ‘  Amativeness,’ or  Philoprogenit¬ 
iveness,’  without  raising  a  blush  on  the  most  prudish  cheek,  or  causing  the 
least  offence  to  ‘  ears  polite’.  Ah,  there  w  notliing  like  the  science!  It  is 
the  Divine  .Vlchemy — the  Philosophor’s  Stone  of  the  Ancients !  It  is  the 
Ultima  Thule  of  Rome — the  El  Dorado  of  Spain ! 

But  seriatim,  much  good  has  resulted  from  the  discussions,  which  this 
w’ould-l)c  science  has  elicited.  A*  vast  number  of  facts  has  been  collected* 
w'hich  are  of  incalculable  importance  in  the  Philosophy  of  Mental  Phenom¬ 
ena.  A  new  energy  has  lx?en  given  to  the  study  of  3Iental  Philosophy.  A 
new  and  broad  field  for  discovery  hns  been  laid  open,  and  new  islands  and 
continents  have  been  brought  to  light  in  a  hitherto  unkno^vu  region.  Like 
many  new  theories  of  the  day.  Phrenology'  has  had  a  ‘  run,’  and  now  seems 
quietly  ‘resting  from  its  lalwrs.’  No  new  principles  can  be  advanced  at  this 
day,  but  the  ‘  Devil  turns  postilion  and  drives  them  to  destruction.’  This 
had  wx'll  nigh  liecn  the  case  with  Phrenology.  '  No  sooner  had  some  men  of 
character  given  it  their  sanction,  than  it  became  a  hack  upon  which  almost 
every'  young  man  (and  w'oman  too !)  desirous  of  notoriety,  rode  into  public 
notice.  Periodicals  were  filled  with  the  lucubrations  of  these  shallow-pated 
cmpyrics — Lyceums  were  surfeited  w  ith  their  Lectures,  and  their  brayings 
might  oflen  be  heard  at  tJie  comers  of  the  streets.  Now  that  the  noise  of 
tliesc  creatures  has  ceased — now’  that  the  w  inds  are  stilled  and  llie  waters  at 
rest,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  men  of  character  and  intelligence,  will  calmly  sur¬ 
vey  tlie  now  quiet  W’aters,  (as  erst  did  Father  Nepune  of  old,  described  by 
glorious  Virgil)  to  collect  whatsoever  is  good  of  tlie  sy'stem,  and  apply  it 
for  the  advance  of  true  Philosophy,  and  the  good  of  our  race. 


11. 

.  It  is  commonly  thought,  tliat  those  whom  tlie  world  style  great  and  gifled 
have  vast  power  over  the  elements  of  society.  This  is  not  the  fact.  Men 
of  genius  ore  not  necessarily  possessed  of  great  influence.  To  us<^  the  phi¬ 
losophic  language  of  a  late  writer,” — ‘  The  general  spirit  of  thought  and  act, 
which,  at  a  given  epoch  jien’ades  great  bodies  of  men,  becomes  sometimes, 
and  in  certain  res})ects,  as  it  were,  incarnate  in  certain  great  individuals,  who 
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are  called  raen  of  genius ;  and  the  minds  of  such  men  are  endowed  with 
the  peculiar  faculty  of  proilucing  distinct,  clear,  and  luminous  ideas,  which 
exactly  correspond  to  the  adections  of  the  general  or  universal  spirit,  which 
at  that  epoch  predominates  among  all  civilized  nations.’  This  language  is 
strictly  true.  Great  men  are  in  fact  but  mere  representatives  of  a  imrticular 
nation  or  age.  Tht^  do  not  direct  the  |>opulur  will ;  iliey  do  no  more  than 
give 

- ‘  A  local  habitation  and  a  name,’ 

to  ideas  which  belong  to  humanity  ;  and  w  hen  they  give  merely  tlie  arbitrary 
productions  of  their  own  tnuids,  men  view  them  witli  indifierence  and  dis¬ 
gust.  In  the  Western  prairies,  the  monstrous  herds  of  buffaloes,  when 
once  set  in  motion,  rush  forward  in  tlie  same  direction  for  days  together ; 
and  should  the  foremost — the  leader  of  the  band  attempt  to  stop,  and  w’ith 
his  feeble  strength,  turn  back  the  pressing  crowd,  he  would  l)e  immediately 
trodden  down,  and  ground  to  powder  under  the  feet  of  his  fellows.  So  in 
human  affairs,  if  a  leader  of  the  people  attempts  to  oppose  the  popular  will 
liis  rashness  is  his  ruin  ;  the  waters  rush  over  him,  and  his  place  is  remem¬ 
bered  no  more. 

Tlie  character  of  great  men  is  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  they  live. 
The  history'  of  an  Alexander — a  Philip  or  a  Xerxes,  is  the  history  of  the 
of  the  time  when  they  acted.  How  true,  then,  was  the  remark  of  Voltaire, 
that  the  success  of  Ilelvetitis  was  not  astonishing,  because  he  hud  only  told 
tlie  secret  of  mankind  !  When  Nafioleon  said  ‘1  am  the  jieople — I  am  tlie 
state,’  it  was  not  an  arrogant  and  ill-advised  expression,  as  has  been  thought, 
but  was  founded  on  a  deep  and  accurate  knowledge  of  man.  France  made 
Napoleon  great — the  peojile  were  the  machinery,  and  he,  like  the  hands  on 
the  dial  plate,  pointed  to  the  nations  the  glory  of  his  countiy.  He  was  the 
effect  of  her  greatness  and  not  the  cause. 

Hence  the  idea  that,  when  any  great  revolution  is  to  lie  effected, 
it  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  great  and  giflotl,  is  not  less  false 
in  fact,  than  in  theory.  The  People  are  not  easily  changed — their  course 
is  ‘onward,  right  onward,’  and  it  is  not  suddenly  turned.  Individuals  may 
stop — leaders  may  change,  but  the  ‘spirit  of  the  age’  is  still  the  same.  Rev¬ 
olutions  are  never  sudden.  They  sometimes  appear  so ;  but  it  is  in  appear¬ 
ance  only.  There  must  be  ten  thousand  under-currents  working  against  the 
Spirit  of  a  nation  before  it  will  change.  The  work  is  not  accomplished  by  a 
few.  The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  are  to  be  broken  up ;  tlie  mighty 
torrent  must  be  supplied  by  the  mountain  streams,  and  these,  by  a  tliousoiid 
unseen,  unknown  fountains  springing  up  from  the  liosom  of  tJie  earth.  Then, 
when  the  ‘spirit  of  change’  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  People,  some  gemus  is 
produced,  w  ho  can  re[ircscnt  this  spirit  of  tlie  age.  He  bids  the  jicoplo 
arise — he  leads  them  forward, — but  beyond  this  he  has  no  power.  Woe  is 
him,  if  he  attempt  to  resist,  or  opjiose  their  wishes ;  his  influence  is  gone  ; 
the  magic  wand  is  broken;  he  has  no  more  pow'ef  than  the  humblest  citi¬ 
zen.  Great  men  are  foci^  in  w'hich  are  concentrated  the  spirit  of  the  ago  in 
which  they  live.  If  there  have  been  but  few  Napoleons,  or  Miltons,  or 
Bhakspeares,  it  is  because  the  world  has  not  been  prepared  for  them.  It  is 
the  fault  of  Humanity,  and  not  of  Individuals. 
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III. 

Q.  Gelep,  Jr.  is  a  full  believer  in  toUtl  depravity,  c^est  ’a  dire, — as  he  un* 
derstan  Js  it.  Tlicrc  has  been  a  ♦p’eat  deal  of  trouble  on  this  subject,  and 
nmori"  sensible  men,  too.  The  difficulty  arises  in  a  p^eat  degree,  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  terms.  The  dispute  is  al>oiit  words. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  object  of  Christianity  is  to  make  us  put  off 
the  love  of  self.  The  latter,  under  any  fonn,  and  in  any  circumstances,  is 
opposed  to  the  former.  We  must  do  goo<l,  not  from  an  e\i)ectation  of  re¬ 
ward  here  or  hereafter,  not  in  order  to  gratify'  our  nntm*nl  feelings,  but 
from  a  living  principle — a  love  of  good  itself,  and  for  itself.  Now  apjdy 
this  principle,  and  sec  if  men  are  not  totally  selfish — or,  if  you  will,  totally 
depraved.  ‘What,’ — says  one, — ‘if  Ido  good  in  society — goto  meeting — 
make  prayers  daily — visit  the  sick — give  to  the  poor,  and  am  foremost  in  tlic 
benevolent  operations  of  the  day,  if  I  do  all  this,  can  I  be  totally  depraved  r’ 
I  say  unhesitatingly  tes  ;  a  man  may  do  all  this  from  entire  selfishness.  Sup¬ 
pose  a  case:  a  man  performs  all  the  duties  incumbent  on  his  station — wcai-s 
n  long  face — ahjuresund  hates  the  world,  and  he  docs  all  this  forthe  sake  of  a 
reward  in  the  tcorlil  to  come  ; — is  not  this  selfishness  ?  is  he  not  working  for 
his  pay  ?  tioes  he  do  the  good  for  the  sake  of  it,  or  for  the  reward  ? 

Again  :  suppose  a  man  sees  his  neighbor  in  great  distress,  and  goes  far  to 
relieve  him.  This,  I  shall  lie  told,  is  disinterested.  May  be  so,  and  may  be 
not.  If  he  relieves  him  from  principle,  be  does  good  from  the  love  of  it ; 
but  it  may  be  that  he  only  follows  his  natui*al  feelings  of  Benevolence  ;  his 
feelings,  then,  prompt  him  to  a  certain  course  ;  if  be  follows  it,  they  will  be 
gratified ;  if  he  does  not  oliey  them,  he  will  suffer  in  his  w  ounded  feelings* 
Can  be,  then,  claim  any  merit  for  acting  as  he  does?  Does  he  not  work  for 
payl 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  better  to  do 
good  than  evil ;  but  I  do  say,  that  an  individuars  motive  in  doing  good,  may 
l)c  utterly  selfish.  Nor  let  it  Ik?  supposed  that  I  aver  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
disiiiteresteilncss.  •'2//  that  is  asserted  is,  that  men  naturally  act  from  no 
higher  motives,  than  those  wdiich  have  reference  to  themselves. 

But  the  sublime  principles  found  in  the  Word,  urge  us  to  do  good  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  circumstances — to  do  it  for  itself  and  not  for  the  praise 
of  men,  or  for  the  sake  of  a  reward  hereafter.  True,  we  are  sometimes 
urged  to  do  right  on  account  of  the  happiness  it  affords,  but  this  was  ad- 
dn'ssed  to  those,  who  were  capable  of  no  higher  motive  at  the  time,  and  was 
rather  intended  as  an  inducenrent  to  commence  walking'  right,  than  as  a  per¬ 
manent  principle. 

If  1  had  ten  thousand  tongues,  and  could  speak  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  1 

% 

wouhl  enforce  the  truth  on  cveiy  heart,  that  the  happiness  of  man,  in  this 
world  and  the  next,  is  ix  doing  good,  and  not  for  doing  it.  It  is  jircsent, 
and  not  pros|K?ctive. 


IV. 

The  pliysic-al  nature  of  man  is  regulated  by  certain  laws;  if  these  were 
never  violated,  we  should  never  suffer  from  sicknees.  For  instance,  all  dis- 
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ease  is  either  hereditary  or  arises  from  the  infringement  of  some  natural 
law.  Now  if  a  man’s  progenitors  had  never  violated  a  law,  he  would  be 
perfectly  free  from  hcreditanf  taint ;  if  he  never  violates  one,  lie  will  never 
suffer  from  disease,  hut  will  live  till  his  constitution  is  worn  out  hy  age. 
The  soul  of  man  corresponds  to  his  hody,  and  the  law’s  of  one  corres|)ond 
to  those  of  the  other.  There  is  a  disease  of  the  mim/,  w'itli  which  every 
niaii  is  tainted  from  hishirth  ;  it  is  hereditary  in  the  same  degree,  and  in  j)rc- 
cisely  the  same  manner,  as  diseases  of  the  hody.  Is  it  not  ]>lain,  then,  if  a 
man's  parents,  for  many  generations,  live  in  accordance  with  Divine  Onler, 
that  he  w  ill  he  less  tainted  than  others  with  this  disease  ?  and  w’ould  there 
not  at  length  he  a  time,  wdien  men  w  ould  he  horn  into  the  world  uncorrupted 
in  the  least?  Is  the  doctrine  of  Human  Perfectihility  so  very  absurd — must 
w’c  reject  it  in  toto  ?  or  may  we  sing  with  the  Poet — 

*  How  sweet  a  scene  will  earth  become, 

Of  purest  spirits,  the  pure  dwelling  place. 

Where  care  and  sorrow,  impotence  and  crime, 

Languor,  disease  and  ignorance,  dare  not  come  I 
Oh  happy  earth,  reality  of  heaven  !’ 


SUPERSTITIONS  OF  DIFFERENT  AGES.. 

There  have  existed  in  all  countries,  and  in  all  ages,  and  still  continue  to# 
exist,  superstitious  and  flilse  ideas,  wiiich  should  no  longer  continue  to- 
exist  in  this  free  and  enlightened  nation.  A  nation  wiiich  ranks  as  fore¬ 
most  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  for  its  free  institutions,  liberty  of  speech 
and  the  [iress,  independence,  and  intelligence  ; — yet  a  great  mass  of  its 
inhahitaiits  are  still  gi’ovelling  in  ignorance,  bigotry  and  superstition.  It  is 
surprising  to  sec  so  much  superstition,  wiicre  there  is  so  much  light  as  now 
exists,  in  his  countr}’;  a  country  where  free  access  may  be  had  hy  all  classes, 
to  that  unbounded  and  inestimable  treasure — knowledge.  It  is  not  now 
with  us  as  it  was  w’ith  the  people  of  other  countries,  in  past  ages.  We  still 
adhere,, — that  is,  the  ignorant  mass  of  the  community, — to  superstitious  no¬ 
tions,  while  we  arc  blest  with  the  means  capable  of  enlightening  our  minds, 
and  thereby  exposing  their  utter  absurdities  ; — while  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  deprived,  many  of  them,  of  all  means  for  the  improvement  of  tho 
mind ;  and,  conscfiucntly,  w’crc  easily  kept  in  the  iron  fetters  of  superstition 
and  ignorance. 

In  ancient  times,  among  the  Chaldeans,  the  Assyrians,  the  Eg}'pti&tis, 
Greeks,  and  Arabians,  astrology  was  in  great  repute  among  the  illiternt(*,and 
used  as  one  species  of  divination  by  w'hich  they  attempted  to  pry  into  tho 
secrets  of  futurity.  The  Rramins  in  India,  at  on  early  period,  introiluced 
this  fallacious  art  into  that  countrv’,  and  have  thus  raised  themselves  to  great 
authority  and  influence  among  the  illiterate.  In  many,  and  I  r.-Jght  say, 
almost  every  countr}’  in  the  world,  this  art  is  still  practised  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  upon  the  illiterate  and  credulous  part  of  the  community,  and  it 
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19  blit  a  hhort  limu  since  the  legislature  of  Euro{)e  were  directed  in  the  most 
important  concerns  of  the  State,  by  the  predictions  of  astrologers.  Even  at 
the  present  day,  and  in  the  metropolis  of  the  British  empire,  this  ridiculous 
art  is  practised,  not  solely  by  the  vulgar,  but  even  by  some  who  are  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  higher  spheres  of  life.  The  reported  extensive  annual  sale  of 
^Moor’s  Almanac,”  in  Europe,  which  abounds  with  these  false  and  unfound¬ 
ed  pnnlictions,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  belief  which  is  attached  to  the 
doctrines  of  astrology  in  that  country,  and  of  the  ignorance  and  credulity 
from  which  such  a  iKjlief  proceeds.  Shooting-stars,  fiery-meteors,  &;c,have 
likewise  l>cen  considered  by  some  as  ominous  of  iii)|>eiiding  danger.  Such 
are  some  of  the  many  objects  in  the  heavens  wliich  have  been  arrayed  in 
imaginary  terrors. 

The  earthy  also,  abounds  in  objects  which  have  given  rise  to  foolish  fears, 
among  the  illiterate  and  ignorant.  The  ignis  faiuus  which  hovers  over  damp 
and  marshy  places,  in  the  night  time,  and  emits  a  glimmering  light,  has  been, 
by  some  ignorant  and  superstitious  people,  in  their  vicinity,  regarded  as  a 
malicious  sjiirit,  endeavoring  to  deceive  the  lone  and  bewildered  traveller, 
and  lead  him  into  destruction.  The  ticking  noise  of  the  little  insect,  called 
the  death-fcatch — a  screach-owl  screaming  at  the  window — a  raven  croaking 
over  a  house — a  dog  how'ling  in  the  night  time — a  hare  or  a  sow,  crossing 
the  road — a  snake  lying  in  the  road — the  falling  of  salt  from  the  table — and 
even  the  curling  of  a  fibre  of  tallow  in  a  burning  candle, — with  others  of  a 
similar  nature,  too  numerous  to  mention,  have  been  regartled  with  appre¬ 
hensions  of  terror,  as  prognostics  of  impending  danger,  or  approaching 

% 

death. 

Besides  the  false  opinions  to  w  hich  I  have  already  adverted,  and  which 
have  a  direct  tendency  to  fill  the  mind  w  ith  unnecessary'  apprehensions,  there 
is,  also,  an  immense  vai'iety  of  foolish  and  erroneous  opinions  w  hich  pass  cur¬ 
rent  among  the  illiterate  and  unenlightened  for  genuine  truths.  That 
man  has  one  rib  less  than  a  woman — that  the  coffin  of  Mahomet  is  suspended 
in  the  air  by  two  load  stones — that  the  tenth  wave  of  the  sea  is  greater  and 
more  dangerous  than  all  the  rest — that  all  animals  on  the  land  have  their 
corresponding  kinds  in  the  sea — that  the  blood  of  a  goat  w  ill  dissolve  a  dia¬ 
mond — that  all  the  stars  derive  their  light  from  the  sun — that  a  candle  made 
of  human  fat,  when  lighted,  will  prevent  a  person  asleep  from  waking — with 
many  other  similar  unfounded  |K)sitions,  arc  regarded  as  indispensable  truths 
by  tliousands,  whose  adherence  merely  to  tradition  and  authority,  and  indo¬ 
lence  and  credulity,  prevent  their  searching  with  a  manly  iiidepeudence, 
into  the  true  nature  of  things 

Under  a  false  and  superstitious  impression  of  the  works  of  God,  many 
poor  deluded  mortals  watch  these,  as  they  suppose,  prognotics  of  imi>ending 
evil,  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  ignorance  is  in  truth  tlie  mother  of  fear. 
Wore  the  mass  of  the  |>eople  instructed  as  to  the  cause  of  these  sup|K)S- 
ed  omens  of  evil,  they  would  find  them,  instead  of  being  indicative  of  com¬ 
ing  calamities,  to  be  but  simply  the  o|>€ratious  of  that  Almighty  Being,  who 
works  all  things  together  for  the  good  of  his  creatures. 

The  prevalence  of  such  opinions  is  to  be  regretted  not  only  on  account  of 
the  groundless  alarms  they  create,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  false  itlens 
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they  inspirr,  with  regard  to  tlie  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Suprt'ine  Ruler 
of  the  universe.  A  man  who  is  enlightened  with  true  principles  and  science 
j>erceives,  throughout  all  nature,  the  most  striking  evidences  of  a  iK  uevoleni 
design,  and  rejoices  in  the  Ix'nignity  and  harmony  of  the  Grkat  PARr.vT, 
while  he  perceives  nothing  in  his  an-angemeiiLs  in  any  of  his  works, 
which  has,  cither  a  direct  or  indirect  tendency  to  produce  pain  to  any  intel¬ 
ligent  or  sensible  being.  On  the  contrary,  the  unenlightened,  superstitions  ^ 
man  views  every"  thing  which  surrounds  hini — the  air,  earth,  water,  clouds, 
and,  ev'cn  the  dark — as  fdled  w  ith  malicious  spirits,  ever  ready  to  haunt  him 
with  terror,  or  plot  his  destruction.  I  low’  very  dilVerent  must  he  their  con¬ 
ceptions  and  feelings  rcsi>ccting  his  attributes  and  goveinnients,  and  what 
ditVerent  influences  would  their  ditlerent  conce|)tions  have  upon  their  ha[)- 
piness! — While  one  view’s  Him  as  an  infinitely  w  ise  and  benevolent  Tather, 
whose  paternal  care  and  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  cn*atiires,  the  other 
must  n‘gard  Him,  in  a  certain  degree,  as  a  capricious  being  and  offer  up  his 
orisons  and  adorations  under  the  influence  of  fear. 

I  have  already  said  that  these  superstitious,  and  false  ideas  ought,  for  the 
good  of  our  country  to  Ikj  done  away",  and  I  w  ill  now  offer  a  few’  sugges¬ 
tions  which  I  think,  if  strictly  adliered  to,  wouhl  accomplish  the  good  work. 
In  order  to  produce  the  desired  cflect,  the  mind  must  be  directed  to  the 
study  of  nature ;  to  contemplate  the  various  appearance  it  presents,  and 
the  uniform  results  of  those  invariable  laws  by  which  this  vast  universe 
is  governed.  For  this  pnqiose  the  study  of  natunil  science,  as  recording  the 
various  facts  respecting  the  atmosphere,  the  earth,  the  waters  ami  animated 
beings,  combined  with  the  study  of  natural  science,  generally,  as  explain¬ 
ing  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  of  nattire,  will  have  a  happy  influence  in 
eradicating  these  false  notions  from  uncultivated  minds. 

For  example — let  persons  he  taught  that  cMipses  are  occasioned  merely’  by 
the  shadow  of  one  opaque  body  fulling  upon  another — that  the  times  w  hen 
they"  take  place  depend  on  the  new'  or  fidl  moon  happening  at  or  near  the 
j)ointsof  intersection,  and  that  ether  planets  w  hich  have  moons,  likew  ise  ex¬ 
perience  eclij)ses — tluit  the  comc/5  are  regular  bodies  belonging  to  our  system, 
which  revolve  regularly — that  the  norlheni  lightSy  though  seldom  seen  in 
southern  climes,  are  frequent  in  the  North,  and  supply  the  inhabitants  with 
light  in  absence  of  the  sun — that  the  ignis  fatuus  is  not  only  a  heautifnl  but 
harmless  light,  formed  by  the  ignition  of  a  certain  sj»ecies  of  gas  i»ro- 
duced  in  the  soils  above  which  they  hover — that  the  notes  of  the  death- 
watchf  so  far  from  being  presages  of  death,  are  ascertained,  by’  Dr.  Denham, 
to  be  the  notes  of  of  love.  Let  rational  inf()rmation  of  this  kind  be  imf>art- 
ed,  and  they  w  ill  soon  learn  to  contemplate  nature,  not  only  with  traiupiilily 
and  composure,  but  with  pleasure ;  and  those  objects,  wliich  they  formerly 
beheld  with  alarm,  will  now  be  converted  into  sources  of  enjoyment,  and 
ever  l>c  conteiniilated  with  emotions  of  delight, 

‘  When  from  the  dread  immensity  of  space 
The  rushing  comet  to  the  sun  descends, 

With  awful  train  projected  o’er  the  world  ; 

The  enlightened  few, 

W’hojie  godlike  minds  philos^hy  exalts. 

The  glorious  stranger  hail.  They  feel  a  joy 
Divinely  great;  they  in  their  powers  exalt ; 
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They  ice  the  blazing^  wonder  rise  anew, 

In  aeeminff  terror  clad,  but  kindly  sent 
To  work  the  will  of  All*sustained  Love/ 

Such  arc  the  suldinic  emotions  with  which  a  scientific  and  intelligent 
man  contemplates  the  return  of  the  comet,  or  any  uncommon  ce¬ 
lestial  api)eanincc.  lie  will  await  their  approach  with  anxiety,  and  pleasure 
in  hofies  of  discovering  more  concerning  their  nature  and  destination  ;  and 
will  Iki  led  to  fonn  more  enlarged  ideas  of  their  omnipotent  Creator. 

Again,  to  remove  the  apprehensions  which  arise  from  the  fear  of  invin- 
cihle  and  incorporeal  beings,  let  persons  lie  instructed  in  the  various  optical 
illusions,  to  which  W’e  are  siilyect,  arising  from  different  causes,  which 
make  us  frequently  mistake  a  hush  that  is  near  us,  for  a  large  tree  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  ;  and  under  the  influence  of  such  illusions,  a  timid  imagination  w  ill 
transfonn  the  indistinct  image  of  a  cow,  ora  horse,  and  even  a  goose,  into  a 
ghost,  or  terrific  phantom  of  monstrous  size.  Let  the  experiments  of  optics, 
and  the  striking  appearances  produced  by  electricity,  the  different  gases,  etc. 
be  exhibited  to  their  view',  together  with  details  of  their  results  which  have 
l)cen  proiluced  by  various  mechanical  contrivances.  In  fine,  let  their  atten¬ 
tion  Ikj  directed  to  the  ridiculous,  whimsical,  and  extravagant  notions,  attrib¬ 
uted  to  aj>[mritions,  and  to  their  inconsistency,  with  the  wise  and  benevolent 
designs  of  the  Almighty.  This  accomplished,  and  our  country  W’ould  then 
approximate  nearer  to  perfection  tlian  any  otlier  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 
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5CMBER  FOUR. 


Looking  over,  a  short  since,  some  of  the  effusions  of  my  younger  days, 
the  following  article,  after  enjoying  ‘oceans  of  dignity’  during  seven  years  of 
voluntarj'  exile,  was,  for  sundry  hints  therein  set  forth,  deemed  of  sufii- 
cient  importance  to  be  held  up ‘in  ferrorm’ to  the  sapient  critics  of  these 
times.  It  shews  that  Tnith  does  not  undergo  a  very  radical  change  in  a 
septennial  revolution.  What  were ‘stubliorn  facts’  then,  are  unfortunately 
too  applicable  to  that  department  now*.  What  think  you,  reader?  Is  it  not 
50  ?  Peruse  it,  and  I  know  that  you  w’ill  be  of  the  same  opinion. 

Criticism  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  throughout  the  literaiy"  world. 
From  the  heavy  tomes  of  tw’o  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  down  through  the 
long  catalogue  of  monthlies,  semi-monthlies,  and  helMlomadals,  even  to  the 
four-and-six-|>enny  emissions  of  puerility,  all  alike  appear  to  be  marvelously 
afflicted  with  Uie  same  mania.  No  sooner  docs  a  work  issue  from  the  press, 
than  in  less  tlian  the  ‘twinkling  of  a  bcd-jiosl’  there  rushes  forth  a  host  of 
reviewers  and  critics — 

‘  Tray,  mustard,  little  dogs  and  all,* 

and  pounce  upon  said  work,  very  like  so  many  hungry  whelps  upon  a  soli- 
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lary  bone.  The  avidity  to  censure  is  .almost  unaccountable,  unless  we  at¬ 
tribute  it  to  the  overwhelming  number  of  our  periodicals,  wliosc  editors 
seem  generally  to  have  imbilK?dthe  notion  that  their  ‘darling  children’  will 
not  gain  admittance  into  ‘good  society,’  if  they  arc  not  ‘armed  at  nil  points’ 
against  every  little  debutant  who  bows  in  the  shn])e  of  a  book.  But  so  it  is 
— mirabilc  dictii — and  the  (juestion  next  arising  is,  is  it  beneficial  to  our  lite¬ 
rature?  Fair,  candid,  and  impartial  criticism,  no  one  w  ill  pretend  to  deny, 
has  a  tendency  to  improve  even  our  best  w'riters,  if  they  w'ill  condescend  to 
heed  it.  No  one  ouglit  to  rely  so  confidently  on  his  ow'ii  jK)W'ers  as  to  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  suggestions  of  an  im])artial  and  sensible  critic.  If  wo 
were  endowed  w  ith  the  faculty  of  viewing  our  own  imperfections  with  that 
keenness  with  which  we  scrutinize  those  of  others,  and  proceed  as  prompt¬ 
ly  to  correct  them,  a  wTiter  might  possibly  be  found  above  reproach.  But 
such  is  not  the  case  ;  none  have  aiTived  quite  to  true  perfection,  citlicr  in 
science  or  the  arts,  and  consequently  there  is  room  for  inq^rovement. . 

Unfortunately,  among  the  large  number  wdio  have  in  times  past  assumed 
the  prerogatives  attached  to  the  office  of  criticism,  a  strictly  impartial  one 
w  as  a  rara  avis.  True,  there  have  been  some  who  have  pursued  a  straigbt- 
fonvard,  independent  course,  but  how  few  have  strictly  adhered  to  it. 
Should  they  fall  iqwn  the  i)roduction  of  a  friend,  they  arc  but  too  apt  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  partiality.  On  the  contrary",  if  upon  that  of  one  towards  whom 
they  do  not  entertain  the  most  friendly  feelings,  w  oe  be  to  the  luckless  wight, 
lie  is  completely  used  up  ‘without  rhyme  or  reason.’ 

Some  there  are  wlio  allow  themselves  to  be  guilty  of  indiscriminate  ])uf- 
fery,  till  they  are  tired  as  well  as  their  readers  of  this  monstrous  course.  The 
tide  then  turns,  and  they  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  lash  away  with 
as  little  show  of  reason  or  moderation  as  when  tlicy  '  formerly  applauded. 
Some  write  critical  reviews  without  scarcely  reading  more  than  the  title 
page,  and  thus  suffer  themselves  to  shoot  quite  as  much  at  random',  as  does 
a  raw  militia-man  who,  when  the  word  of  command  is  given,  shuts  his 
eyes,  and  away  goes  the  charge.  Now,  one  is  lauded  to  the  third  heavens, 
whether  he  be  good  or  bad  ;  then,  for  a  spice  of  variety,  another  is  |>eppered 
to  his  heart’s  content.  To  be  sure,  this  is  one  w'ay  of  ‘raising  the  wind,’ 
and  bringing  one’s  self  into  notice.  A  third,  perhaps,  glances  contemptu¬ 
ously  upon  a  now  publication,  and  modestly  insiifuates  to  the  author  that  ho 
will  save  peppering  by  sending  him  forthwith  a  copy,  with  a  ‘  please  notice,’ 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Under  such  a  state  of  things,  a  writer  could  not  depend  upon  receiving 
his  deserts  at  the  hands  of  his  reviewer.  lie  must  fortify  himself  against  the 
whole  herd,  send  forth  his  bantling,  ‘  expecting  it  to  be  buffetted,  like  other 
men’s  literary  chiklrcn,  and  be  willing  that  it  should  perish,  if  it  coiild  not 
bide  tlie  pelting  of  criticism,  that  most  pitiless  and  perilous  of  all  storms.’ 

Since  transcribing  the  foregoing,  I  have  read  a  capital  article  entitled, 
^American  Criticism  on  American  lAteraiure,^  in  the  March  number  of  the 
‘  Literary  and  Theological  Review,’  which,  Mr.  Editor,  I  W'ould  advise  you 
to  transfer  to  the  columns  of  your  Magazine.  Many  of  the  crude  notions 
contained  in  the  foregoing  are  there  put  forth  in  a  mom  respectable  dress, 
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Copy  it.  Olid  you  wiJI  do  a  sen  ice  to  the  cause  of  general  literature.  Read¬ 
er — whcilicr  author,  scribbler,  or  what — {)onder  ui)on  it,  and  the  truths  it 
contains  will  do  you  a  service.  For  another  month,  Adieu.  MIKE. 


AMERICAN  CRITICISM  ON  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.* 

Ry  Edward  S.  Gould,  New  York. 

Toe  title  of  ^American  Criticism  on  American  Literature'  has  been  chosen 
for  the  following  remarks,  l)ecause  it  is  more  concise  than  any  other  that 
suggested  itself:  but,  to  enstirc  a  correct  understanding,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment,  of  what  is  projKjsecl,  it  may  be  well  to  explain,  tliatthe  term  ‘Ameri¬ 
can  Literature,’  in  this  instance,  refers  exclusively  to  that  part  of  our  Polite 
Literature  generally  designated  as  ‘  fictitious  writings and  that  the  criti¬ 
cisms  on  the  various  works  of  that  character,  as  they  appear  in  our’daily  and 
weekly  paj^ers,  monthly  magazines,  and  (juarterly  reviews,  will  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  subject  of  discussion. 

The  jKilitc  Literature  of  America  has  thus  far  been  prolific  beyond  all 
precedent  in  other  countries — beyond  all  expectation  in  our  own.  Within 
the  short  j»erio<l  of  filly  years,  it  has  increased,  from  a  few  straggling  vol¬ 
umes,  to  the  full  compass  of  a  National  Library.  Italit^ady  embraces  works 
in  ever}'  deimrtnu  nt  of  letters,  and  has  attained  an  excellence  and  a  celebri¬ 
ty  which  no  other  jieople,  of  age  ami  advantages  similar  to  our  own  liave 
eiiualled.  Here,  as  in  over}' chapter  of  our  countr}'’s  histor}',  may  be  read 
the  proof  of  our  unpandled  national  growth  ;  and  perhaps  this  is  the  only 
instance  in  which  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  our  progress  is  too  rapid,  and 
our  growth  unsound. 

It  is  tnie  that,  in  many  departments  of  abstract  science,  as  well  as  in  The- 
olog}',  in  I^aw,  in  MeilicinO  and  Surger}’,  in  Oratory,  and  in  the  Mechanical 
Arts,  we  have  attained  a  degree  of  excellence  that,  jirobably,  is  not  suiTiass- 
cd  by  any  people  under  the  sun.  But  in  Polite  Literature,  our  American 
writers  have  much  to  accomplish  ere  they  can  stand  side  by  side  with  the 
gifled  authors  of  older  climes,  who  draw  their  firat  breath  in  the  ver}'  groves 
of  the  Academy,  and  inhale  inspiration  with  every  breeze  that  sweeps  over 
the  tondis  of  the  immortal  dead.  I  would  not,  however,  by  such  an  allusion 
lietnict  one  iota  from  the  actual  merits  of  our  own  writers ;  nor  imply,  that 
the  tlistance  between  our  literature  and  that  of  other  countries  is  impassable. 
I  wouM,  rather,  exult  in  the  belief  that  our  w  riters  hav  e  already  won  laurels 
of  enduring  freshness  and  lieauty  ;  that,  whatever  may  be  our  comparative 
chdicicncics,  our  can;er  in  Polite  Literature  is,  now,  no  more  an  ex|)erimeut 
than  the  principles  and  jiow'er  of  the  Constitution  which  cements  our  Union 
ti»gether ;  and,  that  our  literar}'  immortality  is  now  no  more  a  matter  of  con¬ 
tingency,  thiui  liie  ({uestion  whether  our  countr}'  is  rapidly  advancing  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  iiationaj  grandeur. 

In  fact,  our  having  attained  excellence  in  lioth  Literature  and  tlie  Fine 
Alls,  is  not,  and  cannot  be  subject  of  doubt ;  but  an  inquiry  must  necessari- 
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ly  arise  as  to  Uie  dtsprtt  of  that  excellence,  and  the  answer  involves  high  iu- 
teresUs  and  requires  great  consideration. 

To  a  certain  extent,  our  improvement  in  those  departments  may  have 
kept  |>ace  with  our  national  prosperity  ;  hut  there  is  a  jK)iut  where  (for  vari¬ 
ous  reasons)  mental  acquisition  ceases  to  proceed  with  the  same  nqjulity  as 
mere  physicid  grow'th — and  at  that  point  we  have  some  time  since  arrived. 
For  w  hile  our  country  lias  advanced  for  toward  the  summit  of  physical  em¬ 
inence  and  jiow’er,  she  is  yet,  as  it  regards  Literature  and  the  Arts  for  Ixiow 
the  highest  attainahle  elevation  of  fame.  A  mere  refen*nce  to  names  will 
sustain  this  assertion.  We  have  sculptors,  jiainters,  novelists,  and  poets ; 
hut  we  have  not  a  Canova,  a  Raphael,  a  Scott,  or  a  Shakspeare.  Nay,  w  o 
P' t  only  have  them  not,  hut  the  incidental  repetition  of  their  very  names 
seems  to  send  a  chill  of  discouragement  and  despair  through  the  mind, 
even  when  excited  by  its  wildest  hopes  and  iKjldest  imaginings. 

Rut,  although  such  discouragement  is  the  natural  conse(juenco  of  a  first 
impression, it  has  no  foundation  in  reason.  The  repetition  of  the  names  of 
‘the  mighty  dead’  ought  to  inspire  ambition,  rather  than  produce  des|)ond- 
ency.  Emulation  is  the  appropriate  result  of  musing  over  the  monuments 
of  by-gone  greatness :  but  if  w’C  can  call  up  the  recollection  of  what  has 
been,  only  to  be  alurined  and  intimidated  at  the  grandeur  of  the  apparition 
we  had  much  lietter  forget  that  ‘  such  things  wTre.’  There  are,  in  truth, 
neither  inoml  nor  physical  causes  to  prevent,  though,  unhnfipily,  there  may 
l>c  some  to  delay,  our  attaining  that  degree  of  eminence  in  Literature  and 
tlic  Arts  w  hich  other  and  older  nations  enjoy  ;  and  a  consideration  of  the 
causes  of  such  delay,  so  far  as  they  are  identified  with  the  character  of  our 
national  criticism,  is  the  chief  object  of  the  present  remarks. 

It  may  be  stated  in  general  terms,  that  tlie  prominent  obstacles  to  our 
more  rapid  advancement  in  letters  arc — 

An  unfoitunate  propensity,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  to  admire  indiscrim- 
ately,  and  with  little  qualification,  every  thin^  American  ,*and 
T he  w'ant  of  an  cfTcctive  and  independent  censorship  in  the  department 
of  our  Literary  Reviews. 

It  is  possible  that,  in  times  jiast,  Americans  deferred  too  much  to  the  lite¬ 
rature  of  the  mother  country.  It  may  be  true,  that  we  once  dared  not  ad¬ 
mire  a  book  of  domestic  origin,  until  an  imported  opinion  favorably  preced 
ed  its  introduction  to  its  native  country.  It  may,  even,  be  true,  (and  it  may 
also  be  doubted,)  that  the  boisterous  and  aiTogant  denunciation  of  all  defer¬ 
ence  to  foH'ign  talents  or  opinions,  which  has  recently  been  trunqieted 
among  us  by  parties  personally  interested,  was  in  some  measure  called  for 
and  deserved.  Rut  that  day  has  gone  by — American  waiters  are  just  now 
in  no  danger  of  neglect,  or  of  w'asting  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 
They  have  no  longer  to  conti'iid  with  the  apathy  or  incredulity  of  their 
countrymen,  as  touching  their  fame  and  their  ability:  they  have  only  to 
scribble  over  a  given  numlier  of  quires,  and  their  reputation  is  established. 
The  ptdilic  have  fallen  into  that  comfortable  |>osition  assigned  to  them  by 
Sheridan;  they ‘do  not  undergo  the  fatigue  of  judging  for  themselves.* 
They  hav^  an  opinion,  certainly ;  and  it  is  of  sufficient  potency  to  decide 
the  fate  of  a  whole  generation  of  authors :  hut,  under  the  existing  circum- 
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Btancefl,  it  is  most  uufortunatc  that  opinion  is  originated  and  controlled  by 
our  Lilcrar)'  Reviews. 

If  these  Reviews  could  happen  to  Ikj  strictly  intelligent,  discriminating, 
and  ini|Mirtiai,  our  present  subjection  to,thciii  were  the  most  propitious  in- 
flirtion  that  we  could  possibly  sustain  ;  for  liiimnn  taste  is  too  incorrigibly 
lawless,  to  be  governed  on  republican  principles.  If  it  be  true,  in  political 
science,  that  many  communities  are  either  too  fickle,  or  too  depnived 
to  enjoy  rational  liberty,  without  abusing  it,  and  they  therefore  must  be  rul¬ 
ed  with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  equally  true  is  it  that  the  public  taste,  in  all  com¬ 
munities,  is  too  erratic  to  be  trustetl  in  any  other  guardianship,  than  the  stern 
d«‘S|>otism  of  a  literary  tribunal.  And  the  moment  that  such  a  tribunal  is 
founded,  and  directed  on  the  principles  of  truth  and  impartiality,  the  deside¬ 
ratum^  in  that  department,  is  realized. 

Should  this  be  deemed  an  undcser\’cd  reproach  on  the  public  taste,  an 
example  from  |>ast  days  is  at  hand,  which  fully  justifies  it.  The  ever  mem¬ 
orable  Della  Cniscaii  mania,  in  the  time  of  William  GitTord,  is  a  striking 
instance  of  the  extravagance  and  folly  into  w'hich  the  public  taste,  in  an  en¬ 
lightened  community,  may  degenerate,  when  that  taste  comes  under  the  de¬ 
testable  influence  of  Fashion^  ami  is  unchecked  by  the  Spartan  firmness  and 
valour  of  sound  criticism.  We  can  also  learn  from  that  astounding  prece¬ 
dent  the  danger  of  license  to  authors,  as  well  ns  of  forbearance  on  the  jmrt 
of  their  legitimate  monitors ;  and  we  should  do  well  to  remember,  that  ul- 
though  the  same  tolerance  on  the  [>art  of  the  public,  and  the  same  apathy 
and  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Reviewers,  will  always  tend  to  the  same  dis¬ 
astrous  results;  there  may  not  always  be  found  a  Gifford  to  correct  them. 

Whether  we  are  to  have  a  Della  Cruscan  age  of  our  own,  it  is  not  easy  to 
any  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  we  shall  not  escape  such  disgrace  through  the  pres¬ 
ent  exertions  of  our  critics.  The  cncroachineiit  of  false  taste  is,  apparently 
the  least  of  their  couceni ;  and' the  success  of  any  innovation,  how’ever 
inonstrous,  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  in  which  they  take  no  interest.  At 
least,  it  is  true  that,  as  a  l>ody,  they  evince  no  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our 
Literature,  by  expending  time  or  talent  in  its  revision.  Their  criticisms  are, 
for  the  most  part,  supetfcial  in  every  particular.  They  very  seldom  de¬ 
scend  to  the  analysis,  of  werit  and  demerit,  in  detail.  They  give  no  reasons 
why  this  is  pronounced  excellent;  or  that,  execrable.  They  deal  chiefly  in 
general  terms,  and  hy()erlK)le  ;  seize  some  one  prominent  feature,  and  make 
that  the  criterion  for  their  verdict ;  and,  by  means  of  extracts,  fill  up  a 
large  8]>ace  w'ith  the  sentiments  of  the  author,  which  should  be  occupied  by 
tlieir  own.* 

It  is,  at  first  sight,  inexplicabre,  that  they  who,  by  tacit  consent,  occupy 
the  |>ost  of  guardians  of  the  public  taste,  and  the  welfare  of  Liti'rature, 
•should'so  fur  neglect  tlieir  high  trust,  and  betray  the  confidence  rejiosed  in 

•  It  may  t»e  aiMo<l  to  this  enumeration  of  the  qualities  of  contemporary  critics,  that 
some  of  them  display  a  hrilliaiicy,  an  acuteness,  and  an  originality  worthy  of  all  'praise, 
in  inela})horiral  comparison  :  a  style  of  piiding,  which  is  more  brief,  yet  more  comprehen¬ 
sive,  than  any  other.  After  all  epithets  fail,  the  author  under  r<*view  is  summarily  <lub- 
l>e«I  the  Ameriran  Hemans.the  Amerirttn  twt>idsmith,  the  Ameriran  Addison^  When 

wc  come  to  l>c  |>ossessed  of  an  American  Milton,  and  an  American  8hakspt  are,(evenls  not 
far  distant,  if  amiAyy  proves  any  thing,)  we  shal'  probably  cease  to  make  progress  in  lite- 
j^ary  excellence,  fn>m  sneer  lack  of  competition  ! 
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tliom ;  but  some  of  tlie  causes  of  their  delinquency  may  easily  be  explained. 

In  the  first  place,  whoever  writes  or  publishes  a  book,  sends  copies,  mih 
his  compliments^  to  the  several  editors.  This,  in  many  cases,  puls  an  end  to 
faiilt-findingr,  at  least ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  editor  must,  in  common 
courtesy,  either  give  a  favorable  notice,  or  announce  the  title  of  the  book 
in  capitals,  state  w  ho  has  it  for  sale,  and  add,  that  ‘  want  of  room’  excludes 
any  remarks  for  to-day,  or  for  this  niiml)er.  This  sort  of  practical  bril)ery 
was  harmless  enough,  when  it  was  confined  to  some  new  invention  in  me¬ 
chanical  art:  a  basket  of  goosidierries,  or  a  mammoth-tuniip.  If  an  editor 
received  scuncthing  of  this  kind,  and  chose  to  pay  for  it  in  compliments,  it 
was  ‘a  fair  business  transaction,’  and  no  one  was  essentially  injured  or  de¬ 
ceived  by  it.  Hut  w  hen,  in  accordance  to  the  same  plan,  the  w  orks  of  ge¬ 
nius  and  imagination  arc  substituted  for  the  products  of  vegetable  growth, 
or  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  the  compliments  fAc?/ elicit  go  forth  to  the 
world  ns  disinterested  opinions,  and  are  sulfered  to  ingraft  comiption  on  the 
public  taste,  the  merits  of  the  custom  arc  changed,  and  its  evils  arc  iminful- 
ly  apparent. 

II.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  an  author  or  pub¬ 
lisher  to  employ  a  literar}’  friend  to  prepare  an  assortment  of  impartial  and 
discriminating  articles  on  a  new  book.  These,  some  editors  will  always 
publish,  because  they  arc  unwilling  to  disoblige  the  applicant ;  or  because 
they  are  thus  saved  the  trouble  of  writing  themselves or  l^ecause  they  take 
no  interest  in  the  matter  whatever.  Nevertheless,  as  such  articles  go  abroad 
w  ith  the  editor’s  sanction,  they  carry  with  them  his  influence  in  favor  of  a 
particular  book ;  although  they  w’cre  written  under  the  eye,  and  perhaps  at 
the  dictation,  of  the  author  they  applaud !  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  such 
reviews  give  to  the  world  a  very  correct  notion  of  the  merits  of  a  book. 

III.  A  third  cause — and  one  which  has  influence  with  some  of  the  few 
Critics  who  really  seem  to  feel  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  'Our  National 
literature — is  to  be  found  in  a  sincere  disposition  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  native  genius ;  combined  with  a  fear  of  checking  that  growth  by  what 
they  call  premature^  but  wiiat  w’ould  be,  in  fact,  deserved,  severity.  That  is 
to  say,  a  Critic  will  praise  a  book  highly,  whicn  he  well  knows  is  unworthy 
of  such  ])raisc,  in  order  to  encourage  its  w  riter.  This  is  an  instance  of  the 
l)est  of  motives,  accompanied  by  the  woi-st  of  judgment.  No  permanent 
benefit  can  accrue  to  Literature,  nor  to  any  thing  else,  by  means  of  a  system 
of  deception,  and  which  has  no  better  plea  than  expediency.  That  which 
cannot  Ikj  supported  by  truth,  cannot  long  be  sustained  by  any  means  what¬ 
ever.  But,  apart  from  that  mond  vacillation  which  suppresses  truth,  for  the 
purpose  of  encouragement  to  native  genius,  the  plan  is  absurd  on  fdiilosoph- 
ical  principles.  The  praise  bestowed,  indiscriminately,  on  writers  of  great 
merit,  and  little  merit,  and  of  no  merit,  wdth  a  view  to  encourage  whatever 
of  genius  exists  in  the  mass  ;  fails  entirely  in  its  object  and  ceases  to  Imj  en¬ 
couragement,  from  the  veiy’  fact  of  its  l>eing  general.  If  the  design  were  to 
encourage  blockheads,  the  plan  is  well  devis(*d  ;  but  genius  is  usually  too 
selfish  and  too  jealous  to  relish  a  partition  of  its  exclusive  rights ;  and  is  dis¬ 
gusted,  not  encouraged,  by  b(?ing  placed  on  a  par  with  the  multitude.  The 
schoolmaster,  who  flogged  all  around  the  class,  to  ensure  the  punishment  of 
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one  whom  he  couM  not  individually  detect;  dii^plnyed  the  same  sap^icity  as 
the  critic  who  praises  all  to  the  very  extent  of  his  power,  lest  some  one  de¬ 
sert  ing  of  praise  should  happen  to  l)e  omitted.  In  cither  case,  tlie  moral 
effect  of  the  reward  is  entirely  lost. 

IV\  Another  cause  is  an  apprehension,  on  the  jMirt  of  many  Editors,  that 
the  public  will  not  sustain  them  in  severe  criticism  on  American  produc¬ 
tions,  This  is  an  erroneous  view  of  the  case,  in  every  sense.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  the  province  and  duty  of  a  critic,  to  direct  the  public  taste,  and 
not  to  governed  by  it ;  and  if  he  has  talent  and  honesty,  he  can  accomplish 
this  duty ;  and  if  he  has  not  talent  and  honesty,  he  has  mistaken  his  voca¬ 
tion.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  aljsiird  to  imagine  that  wdint  has  never  yet 
occurn*d  in  the  literar\'  history  of  any  other  country,  is  likely  now  to  occur 
in  this.  And  in  the  third  place,  it  will  lie  early  enough  for  editors  to  plead 
this  excuse,  when,  by  experience,  they  have  proved  its  validity.  Besides, 
where  is  our  l>oasted  freedom  of  discussion  and  liberty  of  the  press,  if,  even 
on  literary  fpiestions,  the  opinions  of  an  editor  are  to  be  overawed  by  the 
denunciation  of  his  suliscrilM'rs?  To  avoid  misapprehension,  however,  it 
may  lie  well  to  say,  that  severity,  as  an  abstract  quality,  is  of  no  benefit  to 
criticism  :  if  not  deserved,  or  not  applied  with  discrimination,  it  is  just  ns 
false  and  contemptible  as  the  opposite  extreme.  In  the  pnictice  of  umvar- 
ranted  severity,  an  Editor  may  ver)’  properly  fear  that  the  public  w  ill  not 
suslain  him. 

« 

V.  Again,  it  is  not  ahvays  agreeable  to  the  private  feelings  of  Editors  or 
"Critics,  to  speak  freely  of  the  faults  of  a  living  writer,  whom  they  often 
meet  personally,  and  perhaps  personally  res|)cct :  and  here  the  ceaseless 
strain  of  panegj  ric  finds  another  cause  of  continuance.  The  Critic  has  not 
the  inde|M‘ndence  to  advocate  the  w'elfare  of  Literature  on  its  own  merits  ; 
but  rather  siifters  himself  to  be  blinded  to  the  tnith  that  his  social  and  pro¬ 
fessional  duties  are  entirely  distinct  from  each  other;  and  that  the  author 
and  the  man,  in  a  literarj'  point  of  view',  are  by  no  means  identical.  It  must 
Im»  aknowledged,  that  the  duty,  in  the  case  supposed,  is  perplexing  and  pain¬ 
ful — and  so  it  may  !)C  painfid  to  a  judge,  when  he  is  required  to  pass  sen¬ 
tence  on  a  criinitml,  who  was  his  friend  ;  but,  nevertheless,  whoever  takes 
u|M)n  himself  the  office  of  criticism,  takes  upon  himself,  at  the  same  time, 
certain  duties  and  obligations  which  he  cannot  honorably  or  honestly  disre¬ 
gard  aiul  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  be  governed  by  his  feelings,  after  those  du¬ 
ties  are  once  fully  assumed.  If  Critics  are  to  l)e  influenced  by  personal 
consiilemiions,  either  for  or  against  the  authors  they  review,  then  Criticism 
is  all  a  farce,  and  had  letter  iMmlMdishetl  by  acclamation. 

VI.  Another  caust*  is,  that  happy  coincitlence  of  interests,  which  induces 
many  of  our  popular  novelists  and  poets  to  become  contributors  to  sundry 
of  the  papers  and  Magazines.  It  certaiidy  is  right  aiul  proper  that  these 
writers  should  lalK>r  to  elevate  the  character  of  our  Periodical  Literature  ; 
and  it  certainly  would  l)c  w'rdng  and  highly  impro|M*r  for  the  editors  of  such 
perimlicals  to  sp('ak  ill  of  their  l>est  friends.  Besides,  there  is  gn^at  advan- 
vantage  to  l>e  gained  by  rearing  a  maifs  monument,  as  well  os  in  writing  his 
luoirraphy,  while  he  yet  breathes.  He  ia  thereby  enabled  to  judge  of  his 
own  epitaph  ;  anil  reward  the  sculptor  for  registeringqualities,  the  existence 
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of  which  might  olhenvise  never  have  been  8U8j)ecte(l — and  ichich  iclirn  re- 
eordedy  slumber  as  coldly  in  the  soul  as  on  the  marble, 

VII.  The  last  cause  that  will  now  be  considered,  is  to  be  (bund  in  tlie 
(act,  tliat  the  production  of  sound  and  genuine  Criticism,  like  that  of  genu¬ 
ine  poetry,  or  any  other  kind  of  writing  in  its  purity,  requires  much  more 
labor,  much  more  study,  and  much  more  talent — than  that  of  its  spurious 
substitute.  And  assuming  (what  is  clearly  proved  by  results)  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  Critics  regard  their  labor  as  drudgery,  and  its  accomplishment 
as  their  chief  object ;  assuming  that  tliey  have  no  higher  interest  in  their 
professional  duties,  tlian  a  desire  to  get  through  with  them,  regardless'of  the 
tendency  or  effect  of  the  performance ;  it  is  obvious  that  their  inducements 
to  write  at  all  are  very  slight,  and  all  on  the  side  of  error  and  com)[>tion — 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  their  Criticisms  arc  tainted  with  both. 

As  a  general  rule,  (for  there  are  honorable  exceptions,)  they  whoso  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  to  do  Criticisms,  seem  really  not  to  Ik)  aware  of  tlie  dignity  and 
importance  of  their  vocation,  nor  of  tlie  capabilities  of  the  style  of  writing 
belonging  to  it.  And  instead  of  considering  what  they  owe  to  the  public  ; 
or  the  value  of  their  services,  (when  properly  rendered,)  botli  to  the  public, 
and  to  the  cause  of  Literature,  they  are  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  shuffle  oft’ 
their  task  on  literary  friends,  who  may,  or  not,  l)e  qualified  to  |)erform  it. 
They  seem,  indeed,  to  entertain  the  opinion  that  the  greater  i)art  of  what  is 
called  Criticism,  may  be  as  well  despatched  by  apprentices,  as  l)y  master 
workmen ;  and  that  a  man  requires  no  more  brains  to  write  a  suitable  Re¬ 
view,  than  an  intelligible  advertisement,  of  a  literary  work.  But,  whatever 
these  Critics  may  think,  it  is  still  incontrovertihly  true,  that  Criticism  is  itself 
a  high  department  of  Literature,  and  capable  of  displaying  a  degree  of  in¬ 
tellectual  power  equal  to  almost  any  kind  of  writing  whatever.  Johnson’s 
Review  of  Milton  may,  perhaps,  be  cited  as  a  proof  of  the  perfection  to 
which  Criticism  may  attain,  and  of  the  talent  it  may  eml)ody.  It  is  an  illus¬ 
trious  specimen  of  impartial  analysis  both  of  the  defects  and  beauties  of  an 
author ;  and  it  transmits  to  the  reader  in  distant  ages  the  privilege  of  study¬ 
ing  that  great  master  of  verse  with  the  comprehensive  intelligence  and  the 
disciplined  judgment  of  Johnson’s  gigantic  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  Gif¬ 
ford’s  Baviad  and  MfBviad  will  ever  endure  as  terrible  examples  of  the  Criti¬ 
cism  which  unmasks  folly,  and  consigns  its  authors  to  an  immortality  of 
shame.  And,  if  our  Critics  would  condescend  to  study  and  meditate  on 
these  noble  specimens  of  the  art,  they  would,  by  the  mere  force  of  example 
be  compelled  to  adopt  a  tone  of  sentiments  and  language  worthy  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Reviewers. 

The  causes  to  which  I  have  imputed  the  delinquency  of  the  majority  of 
American  Critics,  and  the  present  character  of  their  Reviews,  have  now 
been  sufliciently  explained  to  show,  that,  at  least,  those  Reviews  are  written 
under  very  unfavorable  influences ;  and  it  is  no  great  extent  of  presumption 
to  say,  that  while  they  continue  to  be  thus  written,  their  being  utterly  and 
universally  in  error,  is  almost  a  matter  of  course. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  from  causes  to  eftects,  and  examine  a  little  more 
closely  into  the  characteristics  of  American  Criticism,  as  it  is.  And,  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  research,  it  will  be  useful  to  read  the  following  extract  from 
Paul  Clifford, 
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“  ‘  Criticism  is  a  great  science — a  very  great  science !  It  may  bo  divided 
into  ilircr  limnrlies,  viz.  to  tuklr^  to  slash^  and  to  plaster.  In  each  of  these 
three,  I  believe,  without  vanity,  1  am  u  profound  adejit!  I  will  initiate  yon 
into  all.  Your  labors  shall  Ix'gin  this  very  evening,  1  have  three  works  on 
my  table,  which  must  l>e  despatched  hy  to-incrrcw  ni^ht.  1  will  take  tho 
most  arduous,  and  almndon  to  you  tho  others.  Tho  tiircc  consist  of  a  Ro¬ 
mance,  an  epic,  in  twelve  books,  and  an  Inquiry’  into  the  Human  Mind,  in 
tlinrc  voliiincs.  1  »iil  ticklo  tho  Romance;  and  you,  Paul,  slnill,  this  very 
evening,  phwter  the  Epic,  and  slasli  tho  Inquiry  !’ 

“  ‘  Heavens,  Mr.  Mac  Grawler!*  cried  Paid,  in  great  consternation,  ‘  what 
do  you  mean  ?  I  should  not  be  able  to  read  an  Epic  in  twelve  books ;  and 
I  should  fall  nslcej»  over  the  first  page  of  the  Inquiry.  I  pray  you,  sir,  leave 
me  tlie  Romance,  and  take  the  others  under  your  own  protectiou.’ 

“  ‘No,  young  gentleman!*  said  tho  critic,  solemnly  :  ‘the  Romance  must 
be  tickled  ;  and  it  is  not  given  to  raw  bcginnci's,  to  conquer  that  great  mys¬ 
tery  of  our  Science.* 

B<*forc  we  proceed  fuilhcr,’  replied  Paul,  ‘  explain  the  three  branches  of 
this  Science.’ 

“‘Listen,  tin  n !’  rqjoinotl  Mac  Crawler.  *  To  slash^  is, speaking gnimmati- 
cally,  to  employ  the  accusative,  or  accusing  ease  ;  you  must  cut  up  your 
book  right  and  Icfl,  top  and  lK>ttom,  root  and  brancli.  To  plaster^  is  to  em¬ 
ploy  tho  dative,  or  giving  case;  and  you  must  bestow  on  the  work  all  the 
6U|M:rlutives  in  the  language.  You  must  lay  on  your  praise  thick  and  thin, 
ond  not  leave  a  crevice  untrowclcd.  Rut  to  tiikle,  sir,  is  a  comprehensive 
buKincss !  It  comprises  all  the  infinite  varieties,  that  fdl  the  interval  l)etwecn 
slashing  ami  plasitrin  r*  'i  his  is  the  nicety  of  the  art,  and  you  can  acquire  it 
only  by  practice.  A  few*  c.\am[)lcH  will  suilice  to  give  you  an  idea  of  its 
delicacy. 

‘  VVe  will  begin  with  the  encouraging  iiikle, 

‘  Although  this  toork  is  full  of  faults^  though  the  characters  are  unnatural 
(he  plot  uUcrly  improLablc,  the  thoughts  heuknied,  and  the  style  ungi'ammaiicaly 
yet  we  tpoulj,  by  no  means^  discourage  the  author from  proceeding  ;  ant  in  the 
meamchiUy  we  confdtntly  rtcemmend  his  tcork  to  the  aiUrdion  of  the  reading 
public. 

‘  Take,  now,  the  advising  iUkU. 

‘  There  is  a  good  deal  of  merit  in  these  little  vclumcSj  although  tee  must  re¬ 
gret  the  evident  haste  tvith  which  they  were  tcritien.  The  author  might  do  bet¬ 
ter.  He  rccomnund  to  him  a  study  of  the  best  writers  : — then  conclude  hy  a 
Latin  quotation,  which  you  may  take  from  one  of  the  mottos  in  the  3j)ecta- 
tur. 

*  There  is  a  great  variety  of  other  tickles:  the  familiar:  the  vulgar;  the 
polite;  tho  goo  J-nal  are  i ;  tho  bitter;  hut,  iu  general,  nil  tickles  are  meant  to 
mean  one  ortho  other  of  these  things,  viz.  This  bock  woidd  be  exctedinply 
goofy  if  itw:rc  not  txcccdinzlj  bad;  or.  This  boi:k  would  be  exceedingly  body 
if  it  tozre  not  ex^ttiinzly  good. 

‘There  is  another  grand  dimculty  aUciidant  on  this  class  of  Criticism  ; — it 
is  generally  requisite  to  rend  a  few  pages  of  tho  work  inifore  you  1)00)1),  l>e* 
wu  seldom  iicklty  without  giving  extracts;  and  it  requires  some  jmfg« 
lueni  to  mako  ihu  cxiroci^  and  context  agree.  Rut  when  you  slash  or  p^as- 
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fer,  you  need  neiiher  read,  nor  extract.  When  you  ilaah^  it  is  better,  in  gen 
cral.  to  conclude  witli  this : 

After  wJud  ire  hnvesailj  it  is  unnecessary  /a  cii,  that  toe  cannot  offend  the 
taste  of  our  rca  lers,  by  any  quotaiio7is  from  this  crecrahU  trasJu 

‘And  when  yoti plaster,  wind  up  with  snyiiijr, 

‘  /fie  resrret  that  our  limit  j  will  not  allow  us  to  c^ive  any  extracts  from  Viis 
iBon’lerful  and  unriuallct  work  :  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  bock  itscy',’^  ” 

Tiie  satire  of  this  skclcli  is  so  broad,  that  it  really  seems  like  caricature ; 
yet  the  drawing  is  much  nearer  to  life  than  our  critic,  will  be  likely  to  ac¬ 
knowledge.  It  may,  be,  indeed,  that  they  tio  not  avow  their  j)rinciple9  ns 
ingenuously  as  Peter  Mac  Crawler;  hut  they  arc  equally  obnoxious  to  tlio 
charge  of  giving  currency  to  falso  doctrine  in  Literature,  cud  of  misleading 
those  w  ho  rely  on  their  |niblished  ojunions. 

If  this  accusation  be  deemed  unfair,  or  ril-fouuded,  lljc  obvious  infercccc 
from  the  followii»g  fact  will  fully  sustain  it. 

Thn»ugliont  the  entire  range  of  the  current  Reviews  of  American  Rooks, 
nine  out  of  ten  are  highly  commendatory  Reviews.  They  arc  made  up,  in 
general,  of  that  unqualified  and  indiscriminate  j)raisc  which  Mac  Crawler 
dcnoininatcs  plastering  ;  they  arc  occasionally  varied  by  the  various  modes 
of  tickling:  they  arc  very  SL'ldoin  interrupted  !)y  the  process  of  slash- 
tng  ;  and  never,  unless  ns  exerpiions  to  the  general  rule,  do  they  contain 
the  elements  of  sound  and  impartial  criticism.  It  does,  indeed,  somt'timcs 
happen  that,  in  the  course  of  u  review,  trifling  faults  arc  designated  ;  hut  it  is 
obvious  that  this  is  done,  either  for  a  show  of  impartiality,  or  to  set  the 
praise  in  bolder  relief;  for  the  faults,  thus  sjiccified,  arc  usually  explained 
away  and  a|)ologized  lor  licfore  the  article  is  ccncluded. 

Now  is  it  to  be  supposL‘d,  on  any  rational  principle  of  estimation,  that 
among  tlic  never-ending  scores  of  A mrricnii  writers,  at  the  present  <!n\% 
nine  out  of  ten  do  really  deserve  ibc  embalming  of  periodical  and  unqualifi¬ 
ed  praisn  ?  Is  it  to  be  believed,  that  nine  nut  of  ten  do  really  merit  a  niclio 
in  our  (future)  Puntbeon  ?  cr,  do  really  win  a  literary  immortality  ?  If  they 
do  deserve  such  lioimdless  eomincndaiion  and  reward,  then,  verily,  the  ago 
we  live  in  is  as  far  before  the  Augustan  ages  of  (irent  Rritain  and  of  Rome, 
as  they  were  in  advance  of  the  barlmrism  of  primitive  Rome,  and  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  feudal  Enrojic.  Rut,  that  cur  Literature  is  no!  thus  in  advance  of 
the  civilized  world,  and,  therefore,  that  the  Criticism  which  (practically)  as¬ 
signs  such  a  position  to  it  is  nnsoimd  and  ilccrjuive,  I  shall  now  attempt  to 
prove  by  the  argument  embraced  in  the  follow  ing  syllogism. 

I.  The  most  distinguished  writers  *f  Creat  Britain,  in  the  present  age,  are 
essentially  superior  to  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  America. 

II.  7Vic  most  distinguished  writers  of  Creat  Britain  have  never  received 
from  the  British  Critics  a  greater  amount  of  unqualified  praise,  and  high  pan- 
egyn*',  than  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  America  have  received  from  the 
American  Critics. 

III.  It  follows,  then,  either  that  the  British  Critics  praise  their  writers  far  too 
little,  or,  that  the  American  Critics  praise  their  writers  far  too  much. 

Taking  these  three  positions  in  their  order,  it  must  first  be  shown,  that 
Vu  most  distinguished  icriters  of  Great  Biiiain  are  csscniially  superior  to  thi 
most  distinguished  writers  of  Amcriccu 
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It  will  be  obvious  to  all,  that  the  only  way  of  approaching  this  point  is 
through  the  medium  of  individual  comparison  ;  and  as  such  comparison  is 
called  for  by  tlie  veiy  nature  of  the  argument,  I  trust  that  the  unpopular  ex¬ 
periment  of  attaching  a  lower  estimate  to  American  authors  than  our  own 
Critics  are  wont  to  do,  will  at  least  escape  the  imputation  of  unwortliy  mo¬ 
tives.  I  would  say,  further,  that  as  this  whole  discussion  is  on  the  subject  of 
American  Literature,  it  would  Ikj  equally  intrusive  and  tedious  to  attempt 
here  an  analysis  of  the  individual  merit  of  foreign  and  native  writers :  the 
utmost  that  the  case  requires,  or  of  which  it  admits,  is  a  passing  remark  on 
each  of  those  who  will  now  l)e  designated — without  intentional  injustice  to 
any  one  omitted — as  tlie  most  eminent  contemporary  writers  in  the  two 
countries  respectively. 

Great  Britain,  then,  has  produced  Scott,  Bulwer,  James,  Marryatt,  D’ls- 
racli : — Byron,  Campbell,  Montgomery,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge: — Hannah 
More,  Mrs.  Shcrwoo<l,  Miss  Edgeworth,  Joanna  Bailie,  and  Mrs.  Hemans. 

And,  to  vie  with  this  brilliant  galaxy,  we  have  Irving,  Cooper,  Paulding, 
Brown,  Bird,  Simms,  Kennedy: — Dana,  Drake,  Halleck,  Bryant,  Percival, 
Pinkney: — Miss  Sedgwick,  and  Miss  H.  F.  Gould  * 

Is  it  |>ossihlc  for  a  community,  entertaining  impartial  opinions,  to  concur 
n  the  liclief  that  these  American  writers  possess  ability  and  talents  equal  to 
their  distinguished  contemporaries  across  the  Atlantic  ?  An  opinion  found¬ 
ed  on  the  principle  of  considerations  and  allowances — an  opinion  influenc¬ 
ed  by  the  comparative  age  and  opportunities  of  the  two  countries,  is  not  the 
o))inion  challenged,  or  that  under  discussion.  The  tone  of  our  Reviews  is 
unqualified  by  any  proviso  ;  tlieir  tone  is  absolute,  and  witliout  any  reserve 
for  a  deficiency  of  advantages  on  our  part:  and  therefore  this  investigation 
and  comimrison,  having  been  called  forth  by  tlie  tone  and  character  of  tliose 
Reviews,  must  be  pursued,  also,  without  qualification.  In  this  sense,  the 
question  Ls  proposed  and  rc|>eated.  Do  our  American  writers  possess  talents 
equal  to  their  distinguished  contemporaries  across  tlie  Atlantic  ? 

The  question  is  asked  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  and  with  no  shadow  of  inten¬ 
tion  to  disparage  the  brilliancy  of  that  talent,  which  we  are  proud  to  call 
American.  The  question  is  asked  argumentatively,  and  dispassionately ; 
and  with  no  other  object  tlian  properly  to  follow  out  the  investigation,  and 
ascertain  whether  we,  as  a  people,  do  over-estimate  the  talents  we  possess  ; 
and,  by  such  over-estimate,  deceive  ourselves,  and  mislead  tliose  gifted  ones, 
among  us,  who  have  already  won  for  themselves,  and  for  their  country,  im- 
|)erishable  renown.  Let  us  render  to  them  all  the  homage  they  have  de- 
8er\'ed  :  but  let  us,  also,  make  that  desert  the  strict  rule  and  measure  of  that 
homage. 

Walter  Scott,  by  universal  consent — I  say  universal^  for  in  my  life  I  have 
heard  but  firo  dissenting  voices— Walter  Scott,  by  universal  consent  is  the 
monarch  and  master  of  modem  fiction.  It  is  true,  the  monstrous  assump¬ 
tion  has  lieen  in  two  instances  circulated  among  us,  that  he  who  is  called 
the  American  Walter  Scotty  is  the  full  grown  rival — the  successful  competi- 

•  Tlie  coincidence  of  narus  m^ht  lead  some  to  suppose  that  the  author  is  here  evincing 
the  partiality  of  relationship,  ann  this  note  is  introduced  merely  to  disprove  such  a  suppo¬ 
sition.  Miss  Gould’s  acknoH'ledged  talents  are  the  only,  and  the  sufficient  reason  for  ncr 
beiaf  placed  among  our  aminent  authors. 
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tor — the  equal,  at  least,  of  his  illustrious  prototype ! !  But  as"  that  assump¬ 
tion  has  been' patronized  by  a  distressingly  minute  minority  "of  Americans — 
and  Americans,  certainly,  are  most  interested  in^according  to  Cooper  all  the 
honor  he  really  deserv’cs — it  is  manifest  i)iat^tlie^comj)arison,’thus  far,  is  im¬ 
mensely  in  favor  of  Great  Britain. 

Buhver,  as  a  novelist,  must  be  ranked  next  to  Scott,  in  the  scale  of  intellec¬ 
tual  power ;  and  although  his  genius  has  been  perverted  by  his  immorality, 
his  works  must  endure  for  centuries  yet  to  come.  Genius  is  of  itself,  and 
necessarily,  immortal.  Its  fires  will  irradiate,  and  its  spirit’will  embalm  the 
inusings  and  the'fame*of  its  possessor:  but,  in"lhe  words  "of  his  own  beau¬ 
tiful  simile,  the  fame  of  Bulwer  will  fling  its^brightness  down'^the£long  vista 
of  ages,  partly  by  reason  of  the  errors  and  imperfections  of  the*  character 
whence  it  emanates.* 

The  second  American  novelist  is  Paulding,  and  he  is  extensively  and  de¬ 
servedly  honored  as  such.  His  fame,  like  Cooper’s,  is  widely  spread  ;  and 
his  talents,  like  Cooper’s,  are  universally  admired :  but  the  placing  of  h'ls 
genius  and  ability  on  a  level  with  Bulwer’s,  is  what  was,  probably,  never  yet 
attempted,  nor  regarded  as  among  possibilities. 

The  writings  of  James,  Marryatt,  and  D’Israeli,  have  gained  universal, 
though  various,  popularity.  Any  one  of  the  three  authors^as  suflicient  tal¬ 
ent  to  confer  lasting  distinction  on  the  land  of  his  birth  :  and,  in  tlie  absence 
of  still  greater  lights,  would  brilliantly  illuminate  tlie  literary  Armament. 

On  the  other  hand,  great  praise  must,  and  assuredly  will,  be  awarded  to 
Brown,  Bird,  Simms,  and  Kennedy ;  but  the  coni])arison,  nevertheless,  can¬ 
not  result  to  their  advantage. 

In  poetry,  we  have  Dana,  Drake,  Ilalleck,  Biy'ant,  Percival,IPinkney,  and 
Miss  Hannah  F.  Gould.  Proud  names  they  are ;  and  some  of  tliem,  perhaps 
immortalized  in  Song.  Yet,  what  a  contrast  must  we  all  acknowledge, 
when  we  turn  to  Byron,  Scott,  Campbell,  Montgomery,  Wordsworth,  Coler¬ 
idge,  Joanna  Bailie,  and  Mrs.  Hemans ! 

Great  Britain  has  produced  Hannah  More,  Mrs.  Sherwood,  and  MLss 
Edgeworth :  a  combination  of  female  genius  and  greatness,  such  as  the 
world  never  before  saw.  Their  writings  have  done  more  to  elevate  the  fe-  ' 
male  character — to  ennoble  the  cause  of  Letters — and  to  give  an  undying 
reputation  to  the  land  of  their  nativity,  than  the  combined  literary  works  oi 
all  the  other  females  to  whom  Great  Britain  has  given  birth. 

To  attempt  a  comparison  between  these  remarkable  women,  and  the  au¬ 
thoress  of  Hope  Leslie,  would  be  mutual  injustice.  We  take  pride  in  the 
renown  which  Hope  Leslie  has  secured  to  our  countrywoman  ;  and  the 
more  especially,  because  its  writer  is  the  only  daughter  which  Fame 
has  vouchsafed  to  our  family  compact  of  novelists.  But  we  should  value 
the  reputation  she  has  acquired  too  highly  to  contrast  it  with  the  pre-eminent 
brilliancy  which  irriadiates  the  names  of  More,  Sherwood,  and  Edgeworth. 

*  There  is  one  circumstance  that  should  diminish  our  respect  for  renown.  Errors  of  life, 
as  well  as  foibles  of  character,  arc  oAen  the  real  enhancers  of  celebrity.  Without  his  er¬ 
rors,!  doubt  whether  Henri  Quartre  would  have  become  the  idol  of  a  people.  How  many 
Whartons  has  the  world  known,  who,  deprived  of  their  frailties,  hatl  oeen  inglorious  I 
The  light  you  so  admire,  reaches  you  through  the  distance  of  time,  only  on  account  of  the 
angles  and  unevenness  of  the  body  whence  it  emanates.  Were  the  surface  of  the  moon 
smooth,  it  would  be  invisible.— Eve enk  Aram. 
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One  writpr  wo  Imivo,  wIw  ip  iinrirulled  on  his  own  peculiar  field  of  en- 
diirin"  renom  n.  The  rirlincfw  of  his  invention,  the  purity  of  his  longiisfre, 
an<l  the  Kiri^ilar  rcrsatifity  of  his  filing  have  conspired  to  render  him  em- 
plmlicaJly  tlio  fiivoritc  of  his  countrymen.  And  while  we  have  exuhcil  in 
the  pnxliiction,  Kngland  lias  well  prided  herself  on  the  temporary  adofHioDy 
of  Washinclon  Irving.. 

Here,  then,  let  the  comparison  cease  ;  and  what  is  its  result  ?  There  is 
neither  presumption  nor  risk  of  contradiction  in  nsseniiig,  that  its  result  is 
the  cstahlisiiirig  of  the  first  proposition  tlint,  The  most  (iisit7t^iisked  torit^ 
ers  of  Great  Britain,  are  tssenliallif  superior  to  the  most  dlatinguished  writers 
of  Anterira. 

1  he  second  pro]K)8ition  of  the  argument,  and  that  next  to  be  considered, 
is  ill  is:  The  most  distinguishe  t  tenters  of  Great  Britain  have  never  received 
from  the  British  Critics  a  screnicr  amount  of  xmqualijied  praise,  and  high  pane¬ 
gyric,  than  the  most  distinguished  toriltrs  of  ^dmerica  have  received  from  the 
jlmtrican  Critics, 

Tiie  proof  of  this  proposition  is  the  simplest  imaginnhle.  The  dictionary, 
the  arithmetic,  and  the  American  Reviews,  furnish  all  the  re^piisite  testimo¬ 
ny.  The  dictionary  contains  *  all  the  suji^rlativcs  in  the  language:’  the 
arithmetic  shows  the  greatest  iiumhcr  of  combinations  of  which  they  are 
cofiuhle  :  and  the  Reviews  give  the  sum  total.  Now,  os  the  sum  total  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  whole  of  these  superlatives,  and  as  the  Britisii  Critics  cannot  well 
appropriate  to  Rritish  writers  any  more  than  the  whole,  it  follows  inevita¬ 
bly,  that — The  most  distinguished  writers  of  Great  Britain  have  never  receiv¬ 
ed  from  (he  British  Critics  a  greater  amount  of  unqualified  praise,  and  high 
panegyric,  than  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  America  have  received  from 
Ann  rican  Critics, 

Agreeably  to  the  rules  of  argument,  the  question  of  fact  is  now  reduced 
to  the  single  conlingciicy  embraced  in  tJie  third  proposition  :  viz.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Critics  praise  too  much,  unless  the  British  Critics  praise  too  llUle,  This 
coiiiingtMicy,  how'e\er,  doi*s  not  need  consideration.  The  pro))ositiou  was 
originally  stated,  merely  to  comply  with  the  logical  fonri  of  argument,  and 
not  liccauso  it  admittetl  of  (piestioii,  or  required  proof.  Tiiat  the  Rritisli 
Critics  do  iiudcrrato  Rritish  talent,  in  the  aggregate,  is  a  position  that  could 
never  be  serhmsly  assumed  by  any  one,  and  it  would  therefore  Ikj  idle  to  ar¬ 
gue  ngniiist  it. 

1  tnisttlmt  it  will  not  l>e  deemed  presumptuous,  if  I  here  take  leave  of  the 
argument,  in  the  belief  that  these  two  (lositioiis  are  sufficiently  established ; 
viz. 

The  ordinary  tone  of  American  Criticism  is  very  high  panegyric  ;  and 

I'ery  high  panegyric,  as  applied  indiscriminately  to  American  lAterature,  is 
guile  beyond  the  intrinsic  tnerits  of  its  object. 

It  will  not,  however,  l>c  forgotten,  that  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  merits 
of  American  writers,  is  either  in  the  way  of  comparison,  or  in  reply  to  the 
extravagance  of  American  Critics.  It  is,  and  it  ever  will  be  a  matter  of  as- 
tonislimeiit,  that  a  people  so  young  ;  so  com)>aratively  limited  in  op|)ortuui- 
tics  of  cultivating  polite  liteniture  ;  so  recently  emerging  from  the  ctiaos  of 
a  Revolution,  and  so  wholly  absorbed  in  modelling  and  adorning  the  civil 
Institutions  which  that  Revolution  disenthralled — it  ia,  indeed,  &  matter  of 
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unqualified  wonder,  that,  despite  such  adverse  circumstances,  such  a  people 
should  have  produced  a  race  of  meii,  wiilin?  to  contend,  and  capable  of 
contending  for  the  undving  honors  of  I/iterary  fame.  Their  unpn'ccdcnted 
success  is  their  best  eulogium,  and  tlieir  higln  st  rewanl.  And  now,  if  they 
can  escajK)  the  dangerous  inthicnces  of  flatter^'  on  the  other ;  if,  unlike  ordi¬ 
nary  men,  they  are  not  mined  by  the  various  contingencies  of  prosperity,  wc 
shall  have  little  cause  for  solicitude  about  their  future  career. 

Unfortunately,  ‘men  are  hut  men,’  end  reason  and  experienctf  show,  at  least 
with  rcganl  to  our  novelists,  ilie  evils  both  of  the  llatlcr>  an<l  of  the  v:utity 
induced  by  it.  For  there  arc  instances  in  our  literary  annuls  of  an  author’B 
receiving  universal  and  extravagant  praise,  and  being  so  far  spoiled  by  if,  ns 
never  to  have  written  so  well  allerward.  And  this  is  one  of  the  lepitin:ate 
and  necessary  results  of  what  some  Critics  call  cncourai'cmenl  to  native  ge¬ 
nius.  And  another  result  is  scarcely  less  pernicious.  The  npjdause  lavish¬ 
ed  on  those  who  have  genius,  is  attracting  the  attention  and  tlie  envy  of 
those  who  have  not.  The  process  intended  to  encourage  authors  is  cncoii- 
rnging  them /ooyfwf ;  and,  unless  all  precedent  fails,  our  Critics  will  soon 
find  that  their  hot-beds  arc  producing  more  weeds  than  flowers.  In  fact, 
the  dog-star  of  authoi-ship  is  already  in  the  ascendant ;  books  are  multiply¬ 
ing  like  miLshrooms ;  and  the  monstrous  opinion  is  gaining  currency,  that 
any  body  can  tvrile  a  good  7iovd.  Yes  !  any  body  can  noio  accomplish  whaV 
within  ten  yeaas,  the  very  loflicst  intellect,  and  the  most  exalted  genius,  havo- 
in  particular  instances,  failed  to  perform.  Scott  himself  has  written  a  poor* 
novel — and  so  has  Ihilwer — aiul  Edgeworth — ami  Coojmt — ami  nearly  ev- 
ry  one  who  has  attained  enduring  eminence,  as  a  novelist,  during  the  last 
forty  years.  And  yet,  inasmuch  as  the  Critics  will  pufl’,  and  the  {leople 
will  sustain  them  in  pulling,  any  body  is  competent  to  a  task,  the  magnitude 
of  which  really  requires  a  mind  of  some  cultivate  n  even  to  nppieciate  in 
the  abstract.’ — Where  this  mania  is  to  lead  us,  time  alore  can  determine; 
but  it  is  most  certain,  that  unless  Criticism  soon  asserts  her  h'gitimate  pi*c- 
rogative,  and  brands  this  contagious  folly  with  the  shame  it  ^leserves,  our 
literary  annals  will  wear  a  blot  which  neither  time  nor  cLnngc  can  oblite¬ 
rate. 

Our  situation  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  people  for  a  time  enjoying  repose 
under  a  just  and  good  government :  hut  at  length  aroused  from  that  repose 
by  the  encroachments  of  tyranny  and  the  imposition  of  iniquitous  laws. 
What  was  originally  devotion  to  the  country,  becomes  now  slavery  to  the 
ruler;  and  duty  has  changed  from  siibmissicn  to  resifinncc.  Thus  v.*c, for  a 
time,  have  l)ecn  content  to  acknowledge  the  supiemacy  of  the  Critics;  cud, 
while  they  were  capable  and  honest,  we  wen;  wise  to  do  so  ;  but  luiw  that 
their  decisions  are  tainted  with  error,  and  reliance  on  them  is  deception  to 
ourselves,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  t(»  cast  otT  our  allegiance,  and  cotnpcl  them 
either  to  abandon  their  office,  or  renounce  their  heresy. 

The  manner  of  accomplishing  this  revolution  cannot  here  be  enlarge<l 
upon,  but  its  rc'iiilts  may  hi!  stated  in  a  iKomrnt.  Our  National  Lit(  ramro 
vv’iil  be  reli»*vcd  from  the  baneful  innuence  of  flatterv’,  ami  the  arlif  rial  rip- 
cuing  of  fkls3  crilieis  n.  Its  growth  will  he  checked  in  ntjiidity,  hut  »»d- 
vanc(?d  in  strength  ;  and  it  will  progrcf®  slowly,  hrt  fun*Iy,  to  the  vrry  high¬ 
est  eminence  of  (uine.  /FooJj’  LiL  Thco.  litviao^ 
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Tbaits  or  THE  Tea  Partt  ;  being  a  Memoir  of  George  R.  T,  Hetces^  by 
A  Bostonian.  New  York.  Harper  Brothers. 

Any  thin^r  that  has  a  tendency  to  throw  light  upon  the  history  of  our  Revolu¬ 
tion,  will  meet  with  a  hearty  reception  from  every  friend  and  lover  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  We  have  had,  it  is  true,  information  in  divers  forms  on  most  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  transactions  connected  with  the  struggle  for  liberty,  but  that  information  has 
been  mostly  of  a  general  character,  without  entering  into  the  particular  details  of 
all.  Unimportant  im  the  minute  details  of  a  single  transaction  may  appear,  it  is 
nevertheless  gratifying  to  learn  every  thing  in  relation  to  it.  The  more  we  learn 
on  this  subject,  the  better  shall  we  appreciate  the  exertions  of  those  to  whom  we 
are  so  largely  indebted  for  the  incalculable  blessings  which  we  now  enjoy.  *  The 
annals  and  anecdotes,  public  and  private,  of  the  times  which  immediately  prece¬ 
ded  the  revolutionary  age — the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of  those  days 
— the  condition  of  society’ ;  all  have  a  tendency  to  enlighten  us  on  tlie  great 
scenes  enacted  by  our  ancestors. 

The  author  of  this  w’ork — B.  B.  Thatcher,  Esq. — has  selected  for  his  subject, 
one  of  the  most  important  incidents  in  the  whole  revolutionary  struggle.  The 
event  was  intimately  connected  with  others  of  great  moment,  and  upon  all  of 
these,  he  has  furnished  us  with  a  large  amount  of  interesting  information,  gath¬ 
ered  from  a  variety  of  scenes,  but  principally  from  the  venerable  man  whose  his¬ 
tory  is  contained  in  the  book  before  us.  The  work  is  replete  with  *  anecdotes, 
both  public  and  private,*  related  in  a  pleasant  way.  We  regret  that  our  limits  do 
not  permit  us  to  make  such  extracts  as  we  would  like,  to  shew  the  author's  style, 
as  well  as  to  amuse  and  enlighten  our  readers.  Being  thus  situated,  we  can  only 
recommend  to  them  to  purchase  the  book,  assuring  them  that  the  information  it 
contains  will  amply  repay  them.  A  likeness  of  Mr.  ilewes  accompanies  the  vol¬ 
ume. 

Prose  and  Verse,  from  the  Port  Folio  of  an  Editor,  by  Isaac  C.  Pray,  Jr. 
Boston ;  Russell  Shattuck  &  Co. 

This  pleasant  volume  is  the  result  of  near  five  years  of  an  editorial  career,  com¬ 
prising,  however,  as  its  title  indicates,  severalof  the  author's  poetic  effusions.  We 
look  upon  It  as  an  earnest  of  what  Mr.  Pray  is  destined  to  acquire — a  sound  and 
healthy  reputation  in  the  literature  of  our  country.  lie  evidently  possesses  ability 
and  when  he  is  fully  conscious  where  his  forte  lies,  and  pursues  that  path,  his 
progress  will  be  successful.  He  excels,  we  think — and  we  find  others  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  opinion — in  poetry.  But  we  would  not  intimate  that  he  should  entirely  aban¬ 
don  prose-writing — far  from  it.  The  latter  is  free,  and  easy,  but  his  power  dis¬ 
covers  itself  more  fully  in  his  poetry,  and  to  this  his  attention  should  be  more  es¬ 
pecially  directed. 

Corrected  Proofs,  by  H.  Hastings  Weld,  Boston ;  Russell,  Shattuck  Sc  Co. 

We  had  almost  finished  the  perusal  of  this  humorous,  laughter-provoking  book 
and  had  made  up  our  mind,  as  soon  as  we  should  recover  from  the  effects  it  had 
produced  upon  our  risiblcs,  to  pen  a  notice  for  the  present  number  of  our  Maga- 
line.  Our  conclusion  suffered  a  reverse — a  sod  one  to  our  vanity,  but  not  so  to 
our  readers,— on  receiving  an  excellent  critical  notice  of  the  book  from  a  dear 
friend  of  ours, — and  we  can't  help  thanking  him  heartily  for  his  kindness,  not¬ 
withstanding  what  we  have  but  just  this  moment  said.  Its  length,  however, 
must  be  our  excuse  for  postponing  it  until  our  next  number. 
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